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Fs a elde, n ut 6 Ahoy 
1 were ſflaken in thy ſtorm of public revolution, 
and all the world was engaged,” either in ap- 
-plauding, or reprobating, the new ſckhemes of 
| liey, or the new application:of the principles f 
26f the old, whenourown:kingdomswere'/greittly 
agitated by domeſtic controverſies, / and about 
0 be deeply involved in foreign wars, by tak- 
ing an active part in the conteſts, the uncem- 
mon ſituation of affairs, called forth from al- 
moſt all public bodies of mon, ſecular or rdlige- 
ous, ſome declaration of their ſentiments; and 
of their dutiful diſpoſition towards. the intereſts | 
-of the nation, and its government. At this 
time, hen queſtions were revived, aud mea 
ſures debated, that had a near relation to the 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as cwil ſtate of the Britiſli 
empire, and when the minds of the people at 
large were tofled between the gconflicting 
waves, and in no ſmall danger of being impel- 
led to dangerous extremes, on the one ban or 
the other, a motion was made in the Provin- 
cial Synod of Edinburgh, ſubordinate to tlie 
General Aſſociate Sy nod in Scotland, for pre- 
paring an Addreſs to the people belonging t 
their body, to direct their conduct amidſt the 
Anares and dangers of that critical time, to re- 
mind them of their duty to thoſe in authority, 
and to inculcate peaceable beheavour in ſotic- 
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religions teſtimony, covenants, and contendings 
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Ft 0 bb Weir Chriſtiar 
on grounds 155 inconſiſtent with che vrindpies 
and nga zements adopted in their religious aſ- 


ſqeiation. At the ſame time, it was propoſed 


to ſtate and declare ane w, theſe leading princi- 
ples which they, as a ſociety, had adopted, in 
regard to civil government, the Btitiſh in par- 
ticular ; and, to ſhew that their adherence to a 


tor, xeformation as not POORER ww ſuch 
a.dutiful : attachment to it as they had all along 


35 ractice maintained. This laſt Was N tomy 


Peculiarly needful and ſeaſonable, when all 
5 aſſociations, having a reform for their 
object, were ready to fall under indiſcriminate 
condemnation. or proſcription ; and, as they, 
among others, had been. particularly. marked 
out, through the ignorance or male volence of 
Jome, as abettors of ſedition, and as friendly to 


the e and meaſures that turned the 


world upſide down. It was thought that they | 
owed. ſomething to the world, and to them- 
ſelves, at ſuch a time; and that, inftead of de- 
"lining to avow. their principles, or explain 


their views, they, as being loudly. called to it, 


thould alſo ſhew their opinion,” in referenee to 
Public evils, and exhibit without diſguiſe their 
Wilhes and plan for reformatien, that all might 
1 judge how far they agree, and how much they 
differ from thoſe which have e ſuch A ker- 


ment in the world. 3 © 


An Addreſs, anſue ering in pe ler rake 
"Uefa of the former part of the motion; was 


. zccordingly. prepared by, one of a-cemmitte-- 
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- Pointed. for that purpofe: though from the. 
. $iRance of the members of that committee 
from 


or in * were e from other e 

— alſo, the overture. of the Provincial 
Synod. of Edinburgh was, by agreement, tranſ- 
mitted. After converſation on the ſuhject the 
General Synod expreſſed a deſire to take lome 
ſtep, if it Were practicable, at that very meet- 
ing, for carrying theſe oyertures into effect. 
The ſtep taken by the Provincial Synod, was 
reported, and the Addreſs, above-mentioned, 
was; produced, and read. Without having en- 
ered into a particular judicial diſcuſſion or cor- 
rection of it, the general tenor and contents of 
it, received approbation, ſo far as it went, and 
it Was thought, that a publication of it h the 
Writer of it, or by a committee, though without 
ſynodical ſanction, might be uſeful. Nothing 
however, was enacted: and the reverend Brother, 
_3yho:drew. up that paper of advices, has hither- 
to ſeen meet to with-hold it from the p z 


public; 
nor has any thing, to the ſame purpoſe, in name 
of the Synod, ever yet appeared, if we except 
- late act, cautioning their people on the head 
f certain reduplicating and enſnaring oaths. 
It was obſerved, when the Addreſs was un- 
"ter conſideration, however well adapted it was - 
to ſerious people in communion with'the'Secel. - 
ion, that the ſecond part of the overture, that 
relates to the exhibition of the principles and 
yindication. of the conduct of the Aﬀgciate- 585 
body, eſpecially in regard to ſome recent dil- - 
5 1 88 for e ken of 2 de are ail haute, 
| <1 23; Dons ---- 
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: ms * 


ar who may be difpo ed to ph Samy 3 
was not ſo cparticuladdy- attended to in it As | 
deemed to he needful; it was therefore by the - 
Synad recommended to the ſame committee, to 


Prepare ſomething more full and explicite up- 


an that ſubject againſt the next meeting. It 
was in eonſequence of this appointment; that 
che following paper was written, and preſented 
to the meeting, in April, 1998, by the original 


| propoſer of the motion. The ſame reaſons, 


- However, that had prevented the diſcnſfion of 


the former, in a committee previous to the 
wseting of Synod, prevented it alſo as to this, 
But to avoid, as much as poſſible, unneceſſary 
Aelays, it was ſubmitted to judgment in the 5 
tate in which it then was, the ſame, as to any 
material alteration, with that in wchich it 
nere publiſhed, excepting ſuome additions point. 


be e + t Mas uchdirted d che other 


aa been, be read, i in tw different Federunti. 

ad! from the Want of this :defiy- - 
| ity „though made} was'oyer-ruled-} - 
— urs af Committees; however help. | 


ful, are not Eſſentiai, nor alperlys + ria ae Fo 
the dilpatch-of buſineſs in court.” „ 
dome account e eee ene . 8 


upon this paper, and upon the whole of thib in- 
tereſting g w. ee een in ue e 7 
Peudix. . e nd h W e D an 5 3D 9 5 
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<0 The: En 3 . Erplictiosy a . 
beginning in P.6 ;-——the concluding. Paragraphs of 


Y Part J. beginning 1 near the Foot af £36 5.53 and. the lat. 


ter part of Part 11. from P. 50 to the end Though the 
concluſtion was not tranſeribed, the Writer Was deſii Trous 


. *6hav@therefolution'of Court upon the fubſtance of rhe 
_” __ - Overture, the firſt opportunity, by Winch his 2 N 
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| Reaſons for this Declaration. p. 1 
Pear 5 The PRINCIPLES" OF Stceptns 25 95 


mical to government, or ſociety. : 
1 and Diflknters' da! an eſtablithed reli. 
gion, liable to be charged with disaffeckion. p. 8 
| Seceders not Diſſenters, either from the civil authority. 
or reformed religion of their countty. p. 6: -- Chrif- 
tianity friendly to juſt government, order and peace. 
p. 7. -The Proteſtant Ne formation, adopted by Se- 
ceders, recognized the rights of princes againſt py 


vfurpation, and turbulent fanatics. 1 
Their principles as to obedience to the Britiſh” go- 


a texm of communion with them. p. 9 
Their principles on this ſubject not changed, 458 * 
not more dangerous than at firſt. p. it 
. leading principle as to e goverrment, * 
the reaſon of obedience, adopted by all free nations, 
and maintained by the | moſt mms political 


writers. p. 
Eivil government God's . en gh bounded 
on rinciples natural and common to men. p-. 1% 


of obedience. -7 Pp. 152 044} Bens 
Seceders have vindicated 50 rite ned atbority of 


Kite; and acknowledged the: comparative excellence 
of, the civil conſtitution of Great Britain. p- 17. 
The v octrines of compact, right of E 1 
tance, &c. admitted by them, not new, not OG. 
them. p- 18. Improved by themiia argument only in 
1 of the Britit . duly Jimit- 
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vernment early and explicitely declared, and fettled as | 


ifferent forms of it lawful, and aſfect not tlie duty 


d. 1 2G, vigg 3 Is (1342-13504 $1039 
| „ Bubjection 


* 


fects, diverſity of _ or apoltacy.. p. 24-——Not 
or profecuting the deſign of reformation, p. 24. 


Paar Il. Of the late CONDUCT or 8 


the ſpirit, and meaſures relative to the 1 afſocia- = | 


1 1 #% 
5 ' Do 
<< | KB 
. $4 \ 


T 5 F 
Leben „ Rades enjoineds. hots de- 


4 


inconſiſtent, Sith ©. teltimony agaialt what is wrong, 


A S as. 


5 Wc ſpirit of i innovation and haſty change condemned. 


7 Thi right, and regular manner of public reformati- 
27. 

e and reprehenGon of all public Gns, in 
church acts, not iaconliſtent with dutikul ä 
on, p. 18. 

Ecoleſiaſtical authority, a civil, nay reſpect the _ 
fame objects, yet in a manner entirely diſtinct. p 31. 

No reaſon for reſtraining the due freedom of Eccle- 
| Galtical courts, or Miniſters p. 33 5 
The calumnious charges of treaſon and feditlon, | 
brought againſt the principles and proceedings of our 
Covenanting anceſtors, long lince refuted. 
Acts of the Legiſlature implying thefe, 3 8 
virtually annulled, by the revolution fertlement and fab= 
ſequent laws: p. 37. | 


ri Ou 


EYES". 


ot oi 


7 


Genedal reflections on the public diſtentions, and · on 


_ ations for reform. Pp. 40. A 
Jo the criminal principles and. debgns imputed to 
| theſe ſocieties Seceders total ſtrangers, p- 42. 
They had no particular activity in W or promot- , 
_ ing theſe ſocieties. p. 42. 73 
Their terms, object, and ſpecific plan very different 
from thoſe of the Seceſſion. p. 45. | 
No peculiar adrantage to the Seceſſion cauſe, — 9 | 
| Have been expected from the parliamentary reform pro- 
poſed, p. 46. Nor from a change of monarchy into 
- a republic, p. 47. Much leſs from general anarody, 5 
mme deſtruction of all government, p. 9 
_ Phe good that may eventually reſult from public con- 


| rethons, e qa to 2 SO; e. * : 
g them, P. 49. 


F 
5 


LT FEY = 
All national reforms, whether merely political e 
eecleſiaſtico- political, in the general principle, right. 
and regular mode of promoting them, ſimilar: No —_ 
_ conſiſtent Proteſtant could Ct dee condemn either, e = 
without condemning botb. p. 52. rt 85 1 
Reform in Britain not necellarily connected with * 1 
deſtruction of its yoverment,''or the horrors of a 1 
French revolution. p. 57. | 
| Sentiments and canda& of: Seceders.in ales: 
the French revolution and war. p. 58.—Alarms of 
plots. p. 63.—Royal faſts, promulgation of edifts on 
Sabbath. p.-64.—Counter affociations and addreſſes. 
p. 65. =Poblic oaths: and teſts. p. 67. Clandeſtine 
ſocieties. p. 70.—Schemes of philoſophical-reformers, 
and the political ſyſtem of modern infidels: . p. 72. 
The flagrant corruptions of the old conſtitutions of 
Europe, made reform or. TI: ee and c 
eee FP o· frame ht 
Beſt ſecurity againſt apprehended. dangers of re- 
- Forids and revolution. p. 79. 
The uſe to be made of revolutionary events. and. 
wars abroad. p. 81. _ 
 APPENDIS. . 18 32 e 
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=> 2 
* 7 


Pref. p. 4. I. 10. for as . Was. 
ib. 6. I. 9. for 1798, read 179. 
Declar. 1. 1. 10. from the foot, for hitherto read long. | 
2 3. from the foot, for mining read enjoying, 


25. 7. after or inſert do. 
27. 20, for as read ſo. 
30. 18, after eſpecially inſert T% 
36. 1. after well add as. 


. — 
* PR 


19. for notional read 8 


37. 2. from the foot, for Seceſſion, Ws Seceders 


in their. 


53. 12. read ecclefiaſtico-political, 


69. laſt line, read aſpiring. 


75. 9. for approved read oppoſed, . 


79. 28. inſert the to before /uch, 
— 8. for add read and. | 
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; GENSIBLE of the prefent critical and alarming, ſtate. 


principles is what they have never. ſhunned, nor haye 
any cauſe to be aſhamed of at any time, yet to be obliged 
to offer any thing like an apology, or even explication of 
their ſentiments and conduct in reference to the preſent, 
civil government under which. Providence hath placed 
them, or to addreſs the public about matters which may 
appear connected with political diſputes, and civil dif- 
ſentions which at preſent divide the nation, is a-necel- 
ſity which: they cannot but regret, as it impoſes. a taſk 
upon them rather new, and hitherto deemed unneceſfary; 
and which, at ſuch a time as this, when party-preju- 
dices operate ſo ſtrongly, and when, jealduſies are ſo 
Ws awake, mult be attended with uncommon. difhe , 
. 83 of beſtowing their chief attention on the im- 
mediate objects and duties of their religious profeſſion,. . 
and fatisfying themſelves with enjoining and exercifing,. 
in common with other ſubjects, their own freedom of 
judgment about all public occyrrences, or diſputes of 
8 e e dCi be 


mw NS 


5 


nn? 


77 


- 


J by ; h 


| another kind, at home or abroad, they were diſpoſed, fo 
far as regard to ſtational and relative duties, and a keep- 


mournful differences and animoſities, which for ſome 


_ repreſentations that are ſo common---the unbounded li- 
- cence of accuſation and calumny, together with the haſty 


civil, as they are likely to produce the moſt extenſive, 


them is ſuch as may ſeem to forbid ſuch ſupineneſs. 


and various claſſes of men of almoſt every deſcription, re- 
ligious as well as ſecular, their very filence is liable to 
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ing clear of other men's ſins would permit, to obſerve 
filence in all eccleſiaſtical adminiſtrations as to theſe 


time paſt have ſo greatly agitated men's minds, inter- 
rupted the internal as well as external peace of the coun- 
try, and ſo much alienated people from the mutual con- 
fidence and affection, and thoſe reciprocal duties they 
owe to each other in civil ſociety. This part they would 
{till have choſen : but the ſpirit of the times, the miſ- 


credulity of many, will no longer permit them to uſe the. 
ſame reſerve and filence. ' Beſides theſe difputes having 
gradually come to involve queſtions of the greateſt mag- 
nitude to public weal---as they touch fome general and 
leading principles relating to authority and obedience, as 
they ſeem at leaſt indirectly to affect the ſubject of ec- 
cle ſiaſtical reformation, and religious Iiberties as well as 


ſerious and laſting conſequences even altho' the keen- 
neſs, with which they have been proſecuted had not ren-' 
dered it almoſt impoſſible for any claſs of people to re- 
main altogether neutral in regard to them, the nature of 
When it is farther conſidered, how many declarations 
have for years paſt been emitted from public ſocieties, 


miſconſtruction; more eſpecially after the ſurmiſes and 
inſinuations tending to render their loyalty and peace- 
ableneſs ſuſpected, which are to be found in a late pub- 
lication, circulated with uncommon induſtry, and marks 
of public countenance, through all the land ;---wherein 
it is affirmed, that the part ſome Diſſenters both in Eng- 

land and Scotland have acted, has brought “ an odium 
upon the diſſenting intereſt, in the eyes of Government 

and its adherents, | which will not be eaſily wiped off.“ 
And “ that at this time, there are not a few who con- 
ſider Seceders, influenced by the peculiar principles of 

their ſociety, as ringleaders of that party who avowedly 
ſet themſelves to oppoſe the meaſures of Government, 


- 


to embaraſs its motions, and to overturn it, if poſſible, 
from the foundation * ;”——while, at the ſame time, 
no due care is taken to vindicate them or their princi- 
ples from ſuch a reproach, except as to'thoſe'of them 
who may peradyenture coincide in their views with that” 
writer on the ſeveral ſubjects of debate, or may conſider 
difſenting and ſeceſſion principles exactly in the fame 
light with him. Had this been done by a ſtranger io 
them, or one avowedly hoſtile to their cauſe, it might 
perhaps have been ſuffered to paſs without particular ani- 
madverſion: but when ſuch a heavy charge comes thus 
to be retailed and circulated by oe of their own number, 
the danger is greater of its making unfavourable impreſ- 


z 


ſions upon the public mind, and of meeting with a ready 


Ihe charge indeed draws deep, were there any proper 
ground for it. If Seceders were indeed enemies to peace 
and good order in civil ſociety; were they plotrers againſt 
cConſtituted governments, or ſeeking the total ſubverſion 
of the Britiſh, under which they live; were they fail- 
ing in ſuch a principal part of the duty of Chriſtian men 
and citizens; were they wantonly to diſcard or trample 
under foot, ſo many expreſs and ſolemn injunctions on 
that head ;---they might with good reaſon be conſidered 
as vain pretenders to reformation-=- as departing from the 
uniform teſtimony and laudable practice of the Chriſtian 
church, nay, as men who had in reality denied the faith, 
and deſerved to be ranked with infidels : Inſtead of me- 


_ riting the character of witneſſes for truth, they might 


rather be put into the claſs of the turbulent ſeducers, 
deſcribed in the apoſtolic page, who were © preſumptu- 
ous, ſelf-willed, and not afraid to ſpeak evil of dignities.” 
Inſtead of deferving countenance from the good, they 


would juſtly be liable to be puniſhed by the civil ſword, 


as well as to-periſh by the judgments of God, in the 
gainfaying of R oo noo EEE 

But before a charge of this import be brought or ad- 
mitted againſt any body of men profeſſing reſpect to the 
authority and intereſts of Jeſus, Chriſt, Juſtice requires 
that the evidence ſhould be very clear, if not indubitable. 


Confident of the total want of uy fuch evidence, that 
hon body; they might 


can be ſuppoſed to affect the Sece | 
content themſelves with a direct denial of the truth of 
* Eflays on Government, &c. p-. 3, 4. 
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10 Al tied, pronouncing it_t be before ' Gi auc 
men, a moſt malicious and atrocious calumny. But as 
they are not at preſent ſtanding, at Cefar's judgment- 
ſeat, after the manner of thoſe who are oblig d to an- 
ſwer only to the production of legal evidence to crimi- 
nate hen without availing odricles, of duch @ fü. 
mary defence, ox ſecking to evade the narrowelt ſcrutiny , 
1 principles and conduct on the ſubject in queſtion, 
and, without making uſc in this caſe, of the common and 
eaſy:expedient/of expreſſing in 2 few. general and ambi- 


Sucus phratee,..our leite and artachment 40 Seen. 


ment, and: our abhorreneg of all Editious practices, we 
detlide not the trouble, of. a cloſer inveſtigation, of theſe. 
. particulars, which may ſeem to afford any colouring for 
ſuch an imputation, and which, may be looked upon by 
ſuperbgal obſcrxers,:or raſh. and prejudiced partizans of 
-the-preſent Jay, as fufficient to condemn them. Nor do 
we want, from any ſelfiſh. or political conſiderations, "to 


 * congeal,+that, after the manner which has To often been 
declared by. the-gppreflors-and 5 of the reform- 


ed church of Scotland, to be ſeditious, and which ſome 
may yet be pleaſed to reckon ſuch, fo have we adopted 
And maintained the teftimony of Pre{byterians---and ſo 
we continue to /worthip the God of our fathers.” _ 
If any degree of diſaffection to civil government regu- 
Jarly conſtituted, be imputable to the Aſſociated body, 
it muſt either ariſe from the nature and tendency of their 
religious prinriples, or elſe from ſome part of cheir pub- 
lie n publicly countenanced or 
allowed among them of this import, though not flowing 
from or -warranted by their principles, but implying a 
deviation from them. But whether the charge reſt upon 
the one or the other of theſe grounds, we 8 it will 
be no diſſicult matter to remove it. 
„% ¾ FEROT = \ pig 
Fiſts As To Tar PRINCIPLES. If this Charge be 
brought againſt either the complex ſyſtem, of their prin- 
ciples, or «thoſe which have been commonly received 
e them more immediately relating to Government, 
ft proceed from one who is but little acquainted 
with them; or from thoſe who on other .accounts may 


be engaged in a flate of oppoſition to them. From any 
of our own body it cannot with any conſiſtency come; 


Ee 


* „ 


as fuch would only hereby be bringing forward theirown - 
condemnation, or would act a 3 to treacher- 
ous Judas, by delivering up a cauſe which they them- \ ©, 
ſelves had eſpouſed, and all who confcientioufly adhere 1 þ 
to it, as criminal, into the hands of chief priefts and | 
rilers.-—It hath not come to our knowledge "any : 


d baren den, part as expreſaly 0 fer en thei prine- 
T | ples as guilt her of rebellion or ſe 5 


uilt dition. Wwri- 
ter above T 
or otherwiſe 


pn on, are in fault, but the conduct of thoſe who 

ve adopted them, but in this reſpect violate them, 

Would wholly bear the blame, But While ignorance of, | 
or inattention to cheſe principles ſo generally prevails, RP. a 
and white prejudice and N them on 
tllis head is become it ſeems others not uncommon, 
à2 brief ſtatement, or ſummary of the leading articles re- | 
lating to this matter, may be needful, after we have made 
the few following general obſervations, accompanied 

with à mort hiſtorical detail” 1TH = 2 2202 

It is nothing new, and need not appear ſurprizing, 
that a religious profeſſion while not generally adopted by 
a nation, or receiving countenance from the civil autho- 
rity, e when directed againſt many things in the 
fyſtem of religion legally ſettled, ſhould expoſe thoſe 
who maintain it, to the invidious reproach of diſaffection 
or difobedience to that authority, however dutiful they | | 
may be in their difpofition and whole conduct in reſe·e g- 
ence to it. In ſuch a caſe it becomes almoſt unavoid- _— 
able; the artful; the ſpiteful, or intereſted enemies of 
that profeſhon and of religious xeformation, in order to 
prevent its progreſs, make uſe of that ſpecious pretext, 
and traduce them to the people and their governors, as 
movers of ſedition, and both the unthinking multitude, 
and jealous rulers, have been too ready to liſten to the 

73 accuſation : though the real cauſe of it may be the ha- 

tred men bear to religion and reformation, and not any 


by, 3 of diſloyalty, or ſeditious practices. Even our 

Lord, and his Apoſtles, were not 'exempted from the 
invidious charge. The beſt of men, and the beſt of 
cauſes, have not eſcaped it: Not the much commended 
primitive Chriſtians ;—not the famous Waldenſes and 
5 Eo Albigenſes 


that ſomething: of 


. 
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Albigenſes, abroad; or the Wickliffites or Lollards in 
Britain before the Reformation: Not the Proteſtant re- 


formers in any nation in Europe while ſtruggling againſt 


the prevailing torrent of iniquity, and the adverſe tide of 
power. And has not every act of violence and ſpecies 
of perſecution always proceeded on this pretence.—— 
What elſe produced that ſeries of oppreſſive laws, and 
cruel treatment in England againſt TY called Puri- 
tans? What but this gave birth and continuance to.the 
unjuſt and barbarous laws under which Preſbyterians 
in Scotland ſo long ſuffered ? Believe the religious 
adverſaries of both, and they will loudly. declare, chat 
they procured all theſe to themſelves by their difloyal 


principles, and ſeditious ſpirit. or practices: While no 


dutifulneſs on their part could ſtill the clamour, un- 
leſs. they had, along with the debt of civil obedience, and 
ſacrifices for peace, alſo renounced their religion and a 
good conſcience toward God. This conſideration ſhould 
teach all who wiſh to avoid the guilt of raſhneſs and in- 
juſtice, to be very wary of employing or entertaining ſuch 
a. topic of common-place ſcandal, eſpecially in ſuch a 
time as the preſent, when along with religious diſſenti- 
ons, the rancour af civil faction prevails to ſuch a de- 
While we thus mention the native and common effect 
ariſing from diverſity of religion in a nation, and ſuppoſe 
a | this kind may be expected to follow 
upon the religious ſeparation of Seceders from the Na- 


.tional Church of Scotland, yet, whatever appearance of 


hoſtility to the eccleſiaſtical and legal conflitution of that 


church, it may wear, or in whatever light it may be 
ſometimes repreſented, it is not meant, as if they hereby 
had really afforded ground for charging them with adopt- 
ing a religion different” from the Reformed Church of 
Scotland, contained in her public ſtandards, ratified often 
by her national yows, as well as ſanctioned, in former 
times, by many. public laws. The truth is, the proſeſſion 
of the church of Scotland, and the public laws by which 
it hath been authorized, have greatly varied, and in ſome 
inſtances been contradictory, at different times. It is 
from the late defection from the national religion, as 


above expreſſed, by the judicatories, or ruling e 
of that church, that they have ſeceded: and it is againſt 


— 
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chat contradiction in the profeſſions, and the public lawsy 
in reference to this matter, that they proteſt. They pro? 


feſs invariable adherence and relation to the true Preſby? _ - 
terian Church in Britain: they plead a preferable title 
to the genuine conſtitution and principles of that church, 
to that prevailing party who for a long time of late have 
laid claim to them, however the civil adminiſtration, and 
forms of law, may countenance that claim. The queſ- 
tion, which of them are beſt founded in their preten- 
fions, can only be determined by an impartial examina- 
tion, and ſcrutiny into facts. While the Aſſociate Body 
continne to make ſuch a profeſſion, they ſtand not on 
the footing of enemies to the reformed religion of their 
country, or even of diſſenters from it. They are rather 
complainers upon the acts of violation of it, whether 
flowing from church or ſtate: — they plead not for the 
aboliſhing of the national religion, and the introduction 
of a new, but for the reformation and greater ſtability of 
it. Much leſs can they be juſtly viewed, on account of 
ſuch a ſeparation, as inimical to the civil conſtitution or 
authority of laws, even in their co-operation with the 


National Church; ſtill leſs in other matters of common 


%% ee eee 
Neither will it admit of a reaſonable doubt, that where 
the Chriſtian religion is beſt underſtood, and where the 
true principles or it have greateſt influence, there all 
lawful authority will meet with the moſt conſcientious 
reſpeCt, and the public peace be moſt effectually ſecured. 
Theſe principles are ſo far from having any tendency to 
ſubvert, aboliſh, diſturb, weaken; or unduly limit the 
rights and functions of civil government among any peo- 
ple, they very much ſtrengthen and enforce, as well as 
improve it. It is eſſential indeed to that religion, that 
it reſerves the power of legiſlation over conſciences to 
God alone, and permits none to fin under pretence of 
obeying human authority, but makes it a rule to all, that 
the will of God made known, and his authority expreſ- 
ſed in his word, is to be obeyed in all things, before and 
againſt — other authority whatſoever—a principle which 
is eſſential to all religion and morality, and which can 
operate only as a ſalutary check upon the lawleſs luſts of 
ZLovernors, that they abuſe not their power to evil. In 
all beſides it leaves perſons 2nd nations at full liberty to 

7 5 provide 


provide for their temporal and civil intereſts, to inſtituta 
and conform themſelves to ſuch modes of policy, and 
obſerve; ſuch laws and cuſtoms as may be conducive to 
| Public good and order in ſociety, and in nothing con- 
trary to juſtice and religion. Hence the principal duties 
aud rights both of rulers and ſubjeQs are clearly reeog- 
nized in ty. doctrines, and embodied in : e n 
religion: Chriſtians, though called to. the higheſt free 
dom in Chriſt, are not hereby ſet free from the common 
obligations of other men, but more ſtrictly bound to civil 
ſubjection, peace, and obedience to laws, as well as every 
- Other duty. Theſe are enjoined upon them. © for the 
Lord's fake,” and becauſe it is the expreſs. will of God. 
Loyalty and peaceableneſs are made characteriſtic marks 1 
| [of godlineſs: the fear God, and the honour of kings, are 1 
exhibited in the cloſeſt conjunction in the ſacred volume. 4 


piſtracy on juſt foundations. Among other things in con- 


 trover 


them, or abſolye them from allegiance, at hi Pears + = 


patriots, as well as Chriſtians, than the ſlaves of. Rome. 
ey- alſo, with one voice, declared againſt che wild and 
enthuſiaſtic opinions of ſome perſons pretending refor- 
mation, the levelling ſchemes of Anabaptiſts, and. the 
tumultuous inſurrections of the Boors in Germany, which 
were all invidiouſly charged by their adverſaries upon the 
principles and cauſe of the Reformers, though they could | 
derive no countenance from theſe but by their, perverſion 
and abuſe. The oppoſition. alſo. managed to the Pro- 
teſtants by the civil powers under which they lived, in 
many places, afforded another occaſion and call to them 


to 


- 


tonfepb hät Wär T0 che W orld” mer toya? and peace. 
able faberdinatibn, in All Pen WHerein c obedience. to hu- 
nun aurfforit ard la h EO wirrintably be claimed. 
They Ftock care, while aſſetting and Exerciſing. 
_ their natural br religidus Ihe, and in explaining t the due 
lift of autticfity and Obedience, to avoid any thing 
kur mighr doe like à refüfal to give 2 ve due allegiance exen 
tothe rules who were Inimical to their religion, or as 
if; chey were men delighting in anarchy” and Behialj im.— | 
Their püblic apologies and onfeſſions, as. well as private 
wiltitips, contained aſſertions and languag 45 1 
erplirite and ſtrong upon” theſe points S as may be ſeen, 
among other monum Ats, in the paſſage ges ehe to 
them in the Augfbürgh the Helvetian, the PFrenc 1, and. 
Scðktim Cönfeffions. Thett perfonal 5 8 and public 
proceechings accorded with th | 


cle profeſſions, unleſs 7 
open tyrarmye compelled dne de uſe the common right 
ob tels keene and RR OR | 
The Aſſdeiate Body while” they have endeavoured to | 
draw their principles from” the ſame divine” ſource, ſo 
they have "freely expreſſed their 79 of what is. 
coftaineckin thefe confłſſions on this ſubject, in the ſenſe, 
: and with the limitations,” ex prefſed in the. "ic Declaration 
| and defence of their princi les,” on the head of civil 80. 
4 vernment ; ſubjoin Wal to bs i "anſwers of the Aſſociate - 
Preſbytery to Mr: Nairn.“ Having thus declared the ir 
3 other Chrifttin and F Proteſtant churches 
in this part of their p ofeſſion — they have never ſought 
out any new ancfunbeaten tracts. They cannot be re- 
puted followers of upſtart theoriſts, nor the pupils of 
infidel philofophers; though they never ſuppoſed, that | 
the principles of true philoſophy and religion were at — 
variance on this ſubject; nor di they ever judge it im- 
prbper for men ho are Chriſtians to avail themſelves of 
any light or aids that philoſophy can furniſh, or the leſ. 
fons' 'which experience may- teach, in matters that fall 
roperly within their province. | 
'L is farther'to'be'obſerved,' as 2 circumſtance favour-. 
able in this caſe to the Aſſociate Body of Seceders, that. 
the great object of theit aſſociation, and the leading prin- 
ciples and terms of it, have long ago been aſcertained... 
aud ſettled. EE ſoon ro it was formed, when they. 


Ip 


nad dchberately declared their principles with regard to 
religious reformation, and were ſettling the particulars 
of their own eccleſiaſtical communion-and diſcipline, an -_ 
occaſion aroſe which in a manner obliged them to ex- 
plain themſelves more fully than other churches have 
uſually done, on the head of civil government and obe- 
dience in general, and as to the duty of people engaged 
in eccleſiaſtical reformation in reference to the corrup- 
tions of a body politic to which they may belong. This 
neceſſity aroſe not from any extrinſic attack upon them 
on the . of loyalty, but from one of their own num- 
ber refuſing to acquieſce in ſome part of their principles 
and deciſions, as favouring too much the authority of 
the Britiſh government, and as virtually homologating 
its corruptions. The difference terminated in the ex- 
pulſion of that miniſter, who diſowned the authority, 
which they had reſolved inviolably to acknowledge, from 
their communion, and in fixing a ſtanding rule for the 
time to come, that none ſhould be admitted into any of- 
fice among them, but ſuch as ſhould be agreed with them 
in this matter. On this occaſion, to vindicate their pro- 
; cedure, and for the information of the world at large, 
| they publiſhed the Declaration and Defence above referred 
to. This was done, without any view or deſire of med- 
dling with politics, or pretending. to frame new conſti- 
tutions of government, but in proſecuting the line of 
their eccleſiaſtical duty; - without being moved thereto. 
by the ſtate of political parties, or queſtions, that were 
either ſubſiſting at that time, or that may have ſince ariſen; 
without any deſign of procuring ſtate- favours on the one 
hand, and without being influenced by apprehenſions or 
1 | dangers from the actual government, on the other. 
IF Whatever theſe principles therefore may be, they 
Ez cannot be ſuppoſed to originate from any recent ſpirit. 
of ſedition ſaid to prevail, or to have been adopted by 
Seceders for the purpoſe of oppoſing any late meaſures _ 
of Government or Adminiftration, or promoting any late 
condemned plans and aſſociations for political reform. 
If they have not changed them for ſuch a purpoſe, thoſe 
who continue to hold them may ſtill do ſo, without be- 
ing involved in ſuch deſigns or connections; as thoſe. 
did who. firſt ſtated, and formerly adhered to. 19 9 | 
| RS. 55 | without 
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Fa 


Yihoue any thought or previous knowledge of thoſe * 
1 | 5 
3 if the principles of Seceders have not been altered, on 


this head, they muſt either be ſuſtained as ſafe and in- 

' of nocent at this moment, or they mutt have been culpable 
and dangerous from the beginning. Jo fay the latter, 

| 8 even ſetting aſide the intrinſic evidence ariſing from them, 

1 would be to ſuppoſe that the whole Britiſh nation has 

2 been either very blind or very ſupine ; and that the civil 

i rdians of the public welfare have been very unfaith- 

1 ul to their truſt, not only at the firſt public declaration 

1 of their principles, but 5 half a century back, while 

198 no law or ſtate-proceeding has ever criminated them, or 

J indicated ſo much as a ſuſpicion of criminality. It would 

E | alſo imply the abſurdity, that a ſyſtem of ſeditious prin- 

XxX Cciples has avowedly been embraced, and practically main- 

k | tained, by a numerous body of people, without any hurt- 

* ful effect, and that a plot has been carrying on for ſo : 
long a time without any real danger reſulting from it. 

F 1 The Seceſſion in its riſe and progreſs had a number : 
3 : of intereſted obſervers, and acute adverſaries, who wanted 

'J not inclination to make a rigorous ſcrutiny into every 
| opinion or ſtep which might aſſume the appearance of a 
8 fault; and ſome of them, while they traduced them to 
F the world, appear to have been ſufficiently” diſpoſed, if 

F# matter could be found, to have lodged an accuſation 1-4 
— againſt the leaders of it before the ruling powers: and 

1 in the heat of party-diſputes, inſinuations of this kind 

1 were not ſpared : But unhappily for the ſucceſs of any 

is ſuch attempt, at that time, the nation was then too warm- 

XX ly attached to the cauſe of Britiſh liberty, and the prin- 


q | ciples which had ſeated a race of Proteſtant princes on 
3 the throne, to lend a patient ear to ſuch a charge againſt 
men ſo well known to be among their mot zealous 
friends and advocates. At that period too, and for a 
long time after, miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, eſpe- 
cially thoſe moſt diſtinguiſhed for their talents and liberal 
knowledge, were generally ſo friendly to the principles 
of a free government aſſerted at the ee and to 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion, of which there are many un- 
doubted proofs ſtill remaining, ſeriouſſy to differ with 
the principles profeſſed by Seceders on that head, or to 
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and their regular — 5 | 155 e behaviour, their v 
enemies might witnel 8 5 
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ountenance to 4 fuch charge againſt them mats 
envenomed” arrows Thot t We 
caſh repre or fell o Ig _own.accord to. rhe 478 . 


Wit how makin 82 ny [dif b imp reflioa « 0 5 
better part of the” yation * nor did “ the 115 9 


rulers riſe up“ an them, to econ Athe zeal 1 tos 
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violent clerg yihen : nor have” they 9785 er, had cauſ, it 1s 
preſumed, 85 Tepent "this "exerciſe af their Nie l 


dom, Jaſtice, and moderation! ten as 55 fince 


have fecutred to this abandoticd” Fl of, attack, or at- 


. 77 


| tempted to put in, motion the formidable engine againf 


_—_ 


coiled upon thoſe who em it. Indeed a few a 
Tee e Taufe l rage! conſe Se, - 
Aowing from dilpukants, c can Hardly be. ſuppoled to gain 
general credit, | at Jeaſt for any long time, with a diſcern- 
ing public, While experience 10 ractical cond! Aa, the | 
beſt teſt of the tendency of an 30. Tyit: em 9 5 princix ics, uni- 
formly plead i in favour of the” accuſed 'party, as it evi- 
dently dick in the preſent c: EF: OT, attachments, 


them, inſtcad-of d doing. 1 "execution, Dy TY her re- 


lefe they remained firm 
and imme ble SAS = heats a 55 confuſiot ons. of | 
religious“ diviſion 3 amid the charges of adminiſtra- 
tion, and Jarrings 75 GRE, = {fate ;—amjigſt wars 
abroad and bro pits, 1 1a, ff rebellion * at home, 1 in 
which not one individual of heir number was for a ts 
be engaged, but for the aß I of whi 0 a ow 
of them voluntarily e ſome active 
the hazard; and ſbome of them With the 2 Of 


miniſters who. BIT 


ther with the mY State 7657 Peox e 0 Saber to 
them, have now left the mortal y ages and gener erally, 1 in 
no leſs eſtimation,” among thoſe who knew them, s 
peaceable ſubjects and cordial TICAL to 1 80 reignin, g fa- 
mily, than for godlineſs, and uſefulneſs, in the c . 8 
The firſt beats have in a great meafure ſubſided: and 
after à long interval of years, the temper of the nation 


and the liberality of the age, ſeemed to promiſe and en- 


cure a cooler and more equitable Judgment e of their 2 5 
ut 


SN - i 
ng themiciverreithh&chonghey 


Dh le 


—_ have again: embroiled the ſcene: rankled the ſpi- 


rita of men, and with the other evils attendant on en. 


tention, have awaked many groundleſs jealoufies, and 
revived. many obſalete and illiberal prejudices. 

ut a Mort. review of of theſe op * 148 propbſes; 
Vill be faffioient to refute the charge; at leaſt? to! fuck 


| We. ſhall here point out ſome of he leading ſentiments, 
in regard of the; ignorance; that prevails with many about 


thaw and as fe are at due Pans deliberately to con- 


fat-gbe — 47. papers. 


The great leading principle, at os ſam of the whole 
in, That all in a nation, whatever differences may ſub- 


ſpenſible obligation from the law of God, to con- 


2 2 Si in religion, or in other ſentiments, are under in- 
xm to that form of civil government, and to obey 


Pg emer that are appointed and continued by the 
<c, vill of the nation, or that are generally acknowledged 


« by it, in all lawfull commands. And this general 
| doctrine they have expreſsly applied to the Britiſh go- 
vernment. Such a lawful civil conſtitution, notwith- 


uch. ing many things defective and blameable in it, and 
ſuch an order of rulers, as are to be conſidered as moral 


ers, notwithſtanding many inſtances of mal-· admini- 
ration, they declared at that time to be actually exiſt- 


ns, and ſtill ſuppoſe them to be continuing in Great- 
Hritain; to which accordingly the ſcriptural injunctions 
give honour, fear, ſubjection and tribute, are to be ap- 
plc, and to whichithey.confider: themſelves, i in common 
with all other orders in the nation, to be in conſcienee 
bound. This practical obligation they arow not only in 
oppolition. to the pretenſions of an exiled family, ſo long 
adhered to, but alſo in contradiſtinction to mere ideal 
. of government, more perfect conſtitutions, or to 
any other ſet of rulers, which any party in the nation, 
5 7 think preferable, while not really admitted or con- 
ſtituted in the manner above defined. 


In the illuſtration. and defence of theſe leading poſi- | | 
Hos: r be found that they have not employed any 
ther 


O 


. — 


ae r: and — of things would have heen 
the new animoſities that have unhappily | 


are capable of judging with impartiality and*candour,* | 


4 


1 
other doctrines or arguments bag ſuch as are contained 


the law of nature, and divine revelation; and which 
Th been reduced to practice by all enlightened and free 
nations  So-that-they can with no ſhadow of juſtice be 
charged with a fondneſs for innovation, either in 'reli- 
gion or politics, or with adopting wild impraQticable 


theories, or notions, tending to diſturb the- eſtabliſhed 


order of ſociety, the tranquillity of ſtates—whereby kings 
may be dethroned, or wantonly reſiſted, and all govern- 
ment, the Britiſh-in particular, ſubverted. Their views 
and reaſonings will be found in the main, to be the ſame 
with the — approved writers, who have endeavoured 
ta ſettle the authority of rulers, and the poliey and peace 
of kingdoms, on their firmeſt baſis; particularly thoſe 
who have been long eſteemed in Britian as the beſt and 
moſt ſucceſsful defenders of the limited Britiſh monarchy, 
and the rights and liberties of the people. And by the 


conceſſion of all who think reaſonably on the ſubje , no. 


ſyſtem of government can ever be uſeful, or ſecure, in 
which power and right are not combined; and in which 
the reciprocal privileges and duties of rulers and people, 


are not duly balanced and eſtabliſned: Whoever ſeek 


to enlarge and exalt the rights of the one, to the ſub- 
verſion of the other, on whatever ſide they err, my 
juſtly be accounted the moſt dangerous g venice 
the greateſt enemies of public goad. | 

In. particular, they have acknowledged, hn eee 
of the old Scots Confeſſion, * that empires, kingdoms, 
dominions and cities, are diſtincted and ordained by God; 
the power and authority in the ſame, be it of em 


in their empires, or kings in their realms, dukes and” 


_ princes in their dominions, and of other magiſtrates 'in_ 


their eities, to be God's holy ordinance ;/ ordained for 
the manifeſtation of his own glory, and for the ſingular 


profit and commodity. of mankind: 80 that whoſoever 


goeth about to take away or confound the whole ſtate of 
civil policies, now long eſtabliſhed; we affirm the ſame 


men, not only to be enemies to mankind, but wickedly 


to fight againſt God's expreſſed will.“ They alſo con- 
feſs with the Helvetians, “ that every kind of magiſtracy 


is inſtituted by God for the peace and happineſs of man. 


. * nn. ſhould own * n of God in the 
; Inftituton | 


3 | Ee 
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| inftitution of a magiſtrate, by honouring him as the mi- 


niſter of God.” ——They alfo join the Proteſtants of 
L* France, who ſaid, We believe that God defigned the 
+1 world ſhould be governed by laws ind polity, and kept 
Vin order by this means: that he has therefore appointed 
17 Fingdoms, commonwealths, and the other forms of go- 
= vernment, whether they do or not deſcend by hereditary 
—_ ©: 47 8 
_ When it is aſſerted, that civil policy and magiſtrates 
F/ 1 are ordained by God for all nations, it 1s not meant, 
ceither that the inſtitution is founded in the revealed will 
„ of God contained in the ſcriptures, or that any of its 
1 particular forms, or the perſons inveſted with authority, 
47 can claim any divine inſtitution, either by the natural 
TX or revealed law of God, ſo as to poſſeſs a ſuperior and 
1 excluſive right of obligation, independent of human will, 
and the right reſulting ſrom ſocial compact. They ad- 
mai the inſtitution, in general, to be founded in the com- 
mon principles and law of nature; while the particular 
forms, and the authority of the particular governors, are 
ðm:determined by the will, and continued, or altered, by the 
"1 choice, or tacit conſent, of the people, for whoſe benefit 
| they are appointed F 
13 As the neceſſity of civil government is common to all 
6 + people, ſo muſt alſo be the right of conſtituting it. No 
= wickedneſs of a people can exempt them from the obli- 
g gation, or-deprive them of this right. By the dictates 
$4. 1 of right reaſon, and regard to common advantage, may 
= Aall be directed and regulated in the exerciſe of this right; 
* 4 and though they may greatly abuſe it, this is no reaſon 
= for diveſting them of it. In ſuch caſes their errors and 
the conſequences of them will fall chiefly on themſelves. 
= "Though ſome nations have their reaſon more improved, 
= and ſome enjoy, by the ſpecial favour of God, in addi- - 
14 tion to natural diſcoveries, a ſupernatural revelation giv- 
ing a clear and fuller diſcovery of common duties, as 
well as of the true religion, yet whether accompanied 
== with or deprived of theſe ſuperior advantages, the na- 
y | ture, and general ends, of civil government, and the 
= right and duties of rulers and ſubjects, among all peo- 
= ple, are eſſentially the fame. Different modifications of 
= them only ariſe from the diverſified circumſtances, cuf- 
a | Fu Ap, CT Lg gs toms, 
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', * roms, compacts, and regulations of partieulan:matiorisi 
In the exerciſe of the; ſame eſſential- rights, and the pro- 


ſegution of the neceſſary end, according to the principles 
and lights afforded men, all the various modes of bivił 
ſociety, the very different conſtitutions of government; 


in digherent nations, or in the ſame nation fucceſſinelyn at 


different times, whatever degrees of excelleney may be=/ 
long to them, or to the individual perſons entruſted withs 


the functions thereof, ſo far as they are caloulated;/in 


ſome competent meaſure, to gain the end, and while 
are ee or ſubmitted to by the | 

glitic, they are all equally obligatory, and may all be 
2 be ordained by the authority of God. As ſuch 


obedience is due to any of them; when not requiring any 


thing beyond: the limits ef, duty. In ſuck caſes; “ the 


ondinance of man, coincides: with the -ordinancei of- 


Cod,“ and is the ordinary medium and rule for diſco- 
vering it to all the individuals of a community 2 and 
whatever. is agreeable to the natural Jaw; or right reaſon 
which derives, its, origin from God, and is expreſsly fanes! 
tioned m;his, written law, it may with certainty be ſaid + 


to be the will of God. 


According te theſe principles, they muſt neceſſarily 


conſider t as abſurd to conſine the epithets of dad or 


regular government, to one or other of the partivular 
forms under which it may be ſettled by the diſcretionarys 
will of particular nations, when ſpeaking of lawful go-- 
vernment in the abſtrac : for it is not to be fuppoſed; 
that what is eſſential to the preſervation of men, to the 


diſpenſing of juſtice, and the maintenanee of common”: 


order and peace in fociety, can be ſo reſtricted either of 
right or in fact. They have been and may be found, in 
fome degree, under the ſeveral forms. Yet the eſtabliſi- 
ment of a form of government in a particular nation, 


may be a ſufficient. reaſon for aceounting it, excluſively, / 


while approved by a people, the lawful and regular go- 
vernment of that nation. But the right of one nation 


cannot preclude the equal right of other nations in that 
reſpect. By the above principles, the authority of all 
principalities, the ſafety of all ſtates; as well tas the in- 
tereſts of all people, are fixed on the hroadeſtcbaſe, vhe- 
ther they be Jewiſh or Pagan, Chriſtian or Inſidel Popiſti 


or 


* 


or worſe : nor can they excite diſcontents with that par- 
ticular government under which people live, or warrant 
diſorderly attempts to change it, whether it be more or 
leſs convenient, more or leſs free, more or leſs favour- 
able to religious reformation. So it is expreſsly declar- 
ed, © that as the different forms of civil government 
agree in their general nature, and as none of them hag 
any inſtitution excluſive of others, ſo the general rule 


of theſe forms, anſwers as well under them all “.“ 


or Proteſtant, Regal or Republican. They have no ten- 
dency to break, or relax, the bond of obedience to con- 
ſtituted governors in any land, whether they be better 


of duty towards the ſupreme legiſlative power under any 


But tho' they are far from the extravagance of thoſe 


who think that all 1 0 was annexed to the title, or 
is reſident in the perſons o 
the ſame ſupremacy of power, good government, and 


order, with rights internal and external equally ſacred, 


may belong to republics as well as to monarchies; yet 
they are as far from encouraging any hatred to the office, 
or contempt of the perſons or title of kings, that they 
have in expreſs terms vindicated theſe from the inſult of 


ſuch as hold them as a curſe to a people. Speaking of 


the Jewiſh government, they ſay, “ though the body 


politic did fin very grievouſly, in the manner, time and 
circumſtances of deſiring that their government ſhould 


kings—though they ſuppoſe 


be changed into a monarchical form—and though they 


were condemned ſor not conſulting the Lord in making 
choice. of their kings, (Hof. viii. 4.)—yet it would be 
dreadful to infer from theſe paſſages, that kingly go- 
vernment itſelf, in the form and authority thereof, was 


condemned, or inflicted as a judgment: — for different 


reaſons there aſſigned. | | | 

Of the mixed form of the Britiſh conſtitution, as ſet- 
tled in a King, temporal Lords, and Commons, and of 
the character and adminiſtration of the princes -of the 


" reigning family, they have on various occaſions ſpoken 


in terms of high approbation. On occaſion of the ac- 
ceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, on the 16th of April, 


Sccefſion-Teſtimony, Ve #6 104- 
| | D | I761, 


oo Declaration and Defence, &c. in Mr. Gib's Diſplay of 


of anarchy, and popular licentiouſneſs.— 


. 3 784 8 „ — AG >, PER 
1761, they expreſs themſelves thus: The fyn6d dp 


* hereby agree in declaring, that they can yield ie none 
of their tellow. fubjects in ok gs civil government 


© under which; they live, as the beſt modelled 1 ' | 
to'the # 


© ment thepygho ut the known world; in reſpe 


* memory of gur late ſovereign King George II. as nen 
© of the belt of kings, of the mildeſt adminiſtration, who | 
© ruled over us as the common father of his peoplę; in 7 


© thankfulneſs for the peaceable acceſſion of our preſent 
© ſovereign King George III. to the throne of theſe 
© kingdoms, in a firm feſolution to ſupport and live du- 
© tifully under his government, in our ſeveral ftations 
and capacities, according to the word of God, and our 
receiyed and known principles founded thereon, to 
©. which we are bound by ſolemn covenant; in an invio- 
* lable attachment to he n ſucceſſion, in'the 
© iſhiftrious family of Hanover; and in a full purpoſe 
* ſtilto maintain theſe principles among the people un- 
* der their inſpection. Väß— 
Hut whoever attempts a particular explanation of the 
Principles of government, whether the extent and rights 
of authority be chiefly infiſted on, or the inherent power, 
and reſerved privileges of the people, according to the 
purpoſe he may be purſuing, can hardly avoid employ- 
ing ſome expreſſions, or aſſuming ſome poſitions, which 
may afford ſpecious matter for cavil or miſrepreſentation, 
to fuch as are diſpoſed to. wire-draw and torture them: 
and when detached from the other parts, and the tenor of 
the diſcourſe, they may appear with a ſuſpicious or cen- 
ſurable air: at one time perhaps they will ſeem to con- 
Fer execthive prerogatives or abſolute power on rulers; 
at another they will cauſe alarm as favouring the cauſe 
| 80 it fared 
with the doctrine of philoſophers and divines in paſt 
time: So it has happened to every noted ſyſtem, or trea- 4 
4iſe on free government, previous to this æra. No won- 
der though there may be aſſertions of this kind found MM 
interſperſed through the writings referred to; — ſentences 
which taken ſeparately, and in an unqualified ſenſe, may 
be preſſed into the ſervice of licentious demagogues.— 
Some of the doctrines they have taken for granted, and 
applied in the courſe of argument, in proſecution of 


their 


1 
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their main deſign, have indeed been keenly diſputed, and 
treated as the moſt. ocons. and dangerous hypotheſes: by 
a numerous tribe of men: Of this kind are—the radi- 
cal power and inherent right of the people at large to 
eſtabliſh, limit, or alter their government and governors; 
the idea of a compact, tacit or expreſe, between rulers. 
and ſubjects, in order to a legal government the right 
of every man to judge of the lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs 
of every command by human authority the right of 
ſelf. defence againſt the power of tyrants, and of depoſ- 
ing, thoſe who tyrannically abuſe their power, by the 
general voice of a nation; the right. of individuals or 
a. minor part of a nation to teſtify. againſt public corrup- 
tion, and to uſe means to have a government. reformed,. 
and of a major part or body politic to fettle a deed. of 
conſtitution ſuitable to their circumſtances, civil or reli- 
gious - and. to oblige every one admitted to the exerciſe» 
of authority. to conform unto it. But theſe are not the 
peculiar tenets of any religious party in this land. Nor- 
are they peculiar to any nation, but have been knoun 
wherever a rational ſyſtem. of liberty has prevailed . 
They were familiar to the ears and minds of the inhabi- 
tants of Britain: There could be no juſt ground of of- 
fence in Seceders appealing to principles, not only rea- 
ſonable in themſelves, but alfo generally admitted; eſ-. 
pecially after ſome of them that may appear moſt ob- 
noxious, had been more than once ſanctioned by the 
practice and public authority of the nation, eſtabliſhed ins 
the conſtitution, and involved in the validity of the 
title of the reigning family to the throne; and as Sece- 
ders did not firſt introduce, fo neither can it be pretend- 
ed that they carried theſe doctrines to an undue extent 
or dangerous extreme, or that they applied them to. any 
unwarrantable purpoſe. Some of tlieſe, as the doctrine 
of reſiſtance, and depoſition of governors, which may be: 
reckoned unſafe when unwarily taught to the people, it 
is evident; they have mentioned, not with me remoreſt. 
view to ee, bee them to the legal go- 
vernment, for a century paſt eſtabliſhed in ee e | 
or to the preſent circumſtances of the people, to whichs 
they are declared to be totally. inapplicable ; but in or- 
der to ſhe that ſuch natural and ſpeculative. rights were 
| na 


© rity in what lawful commands he may impoſe ; 


20 


no way inconſiſtent with the peaceable and conſcientious 
ſubjection pled for, nor with the dutiful manner in which 


the Seceding Church had determined to maintain its 


religious teſtimony, and to proſecute a defired reforma- 


tion. | 


In general, where any thing of this kind is introduced, 
it will be found accompanied with ſuch limitations and 


cautions, and ſo guarded, as that none but ſuch as ſeek 
_ occaſion, can be in danger of miſtaking what is ſaid, or 


of deriving any countenance from thence to dangerous 
attempts, either on religious or civil accounts. Thus, 


while they declare, that tyrants and mere uſurpers have 


no right to obedience, and that when the adminiſtration 
of any government degenerates into habitual tyranny, or 
when princes refuſe to fulfil their obligations, then they 
may be ſer aſide, or their authority diſowned: they add, 
© In' order to render one a habitual tyrant, it is at leaſt, 
© neceflary, that he leave ruling by juſt laws; and that 
he be engaged in war againſt the lives, or invading and 
© and overthrowing the avowed liberties and privileges 
© of the nation, civil and religious; or all of theſe; - as 


was the caſe in perſecuting times before the Revolu- 
© tion: 


However quietly and orderly one may be 
© obliged to live under mere uſurpers or habitual tyrants, 
© yet there ſhould be no acknowledgment of their autho- 
© rity as binding upon conſcience : But if any ſhould 
© have the face to alledge, that our preſent rulers do any 


< way deſerve theſe characters, it is quite needleſs to rea- 


* 


© fon with them (a. 

While they teach, that the principle of ſubjection, as 
taught in ſcripture and admitted by them, is not at all 
© inconſiſtent with any ſelf-defence that is neceſſary, law- 
ful and expedient, according to the word of God, and 
right reaſon, ſuch as our worthy anceſtors endeavoured 
at Pentland and Bothwell ;-—Yea, that there is no 
manner of inconſiſtency, between a poſture of ſelf-de- 
fence againſt particular injuries offered by a magiſtrate, 
and an owning, at the ſame time, his title and autho- 
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They have alſo maintained, that the powers which they 
(our ſuffering anceſtors) rejected, did differ, not only 
| | "(© 20 


(a) Diſplay, p. 290. 
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as to their adminiſtration, but as to their office ant 
Kkind, from any we have now ado with; and that they 
© were in a quite different ſituation from any in this 4 
© riod. Not only as they were tyrannically impoſed up- 
© on, to give expreſs acknowledgment of the then autho- 
© rity; but as they were actually caſt out from under 
© the wings of all government, denied all benefit of law, 
© and devoted unto deſtruction : S0 that they by no 
means proceeded ultroneouſly in their rejecting the ci- 
© vil government (3). — [hey declare alſo, that the 
ſtate of their teſtimony, in rejecting the civil govern 
ment, was entirely different from what ſome were tak- 
ing up, on a religious account: as they * owned that. 
they neither did, nor could reject the magiſtrate, merely 
for differing from them in religion.” 
The only uſe to which they have applied theſe doc- 
trines is, the laudable one of enforcing the duty of all, 
and of religious diſſenters in particular, to continue ſted- 
faſt in their loyalty to civil rulers, not only when they 
are of a different religion, but even may be uſing them 
injuriouſly, on account of their profeſſion, by ſhewing, 
that ſuch difference or ill uſage, ſo far from warranting 
them in flying to the extreme and extraordinary mean of 
reſiſtance, cannot even be a juſt ground for with-hold- 
ing honour and ſubjection for conſcience-ſake. The 
great ſcope of the reaſonings, in the tract expreſsly writ- 
ten on this ſubject, tends to this point. Thus, in ex- 
plaining the precept of Solomon; © If the ſpirit of the 
ruler riſe againſt thee, leave not thy place, fc yielding 
pacifieth great offences;” they ſay, Upon ſuppoſition 
© of a ruler's being ſo corrupt, as, without juſt ground, to 
© diſcountenance, diſcourage or diſtreſs the ſubject, upon 
perſonal or religious accounts, the ſubject muſt not, in 
the mean time, repay him evil for evil: but while he 
is bound to uſe lawful endeavours, as his calling gives 
acceſs, for ſelf-preſervation, for vindicating his inno- 
cency and the cauſe for which he ſuffers, and for hav- . 
ing the government reformed; he muſt, at the ſame 
time, continue in ſubjection and obedience to the ruler 
in lawful matters, while the civil ſtate continues to 
acknowledge him.” And farther, © When the * 
: | 41 0 
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aof the ruler-riſeth up unjuſtly; againſt the ſubject, cor- 
rupt nature 1s ready to manage a ſelfiſh. oppoſition, in- 
© retaliating the ruler, by tranſgreſſing alſo the rule of 
duty toward him but this yielding pacifieth great of- 
ſentes as the ſubjectꝰ's ſtanding to his duty, is both an 
habile mean for convincing the ruler of his exror, and 
“ for extinguiſhing; the offence he has taken and for 
« preventing farther evils and extremes which both the 
ruler and the ſubjeQ may afterwards be driven to, if 
once the ſubject leave his place: for the beginning of 
4 ſtrife is as when one letteth out water; therefore (Girly 
the Lord) leave off contention, before it be meddled- 
with (e)! „%% Ne TO: 235 
Whatever rights they aſcribe to a people over their 
magiſtrates, or in conſtituting, altering, or reforming: 
their civil conſtitution, they expreſsly limit to the po- 
| pare GS; oye politic. * Superiority,” they 
ay,'* muſt-in_the order of nature be before ſubjection, 
the king before the ſubjects; but the body politic is in 
©. the: order of nature before the king, giving rife to the 
4 king, and ſo cannot be ſubject to the king. The pb- 
litie body is a party voluntarily contracting with the 
king: and their continued concern with him is anent 
© the obſervation of a contract, not anent the yielding ot 
fubjection . It is a principle inſeparable from! the 
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© true doctrine of liberty, that upon a king's not fulfi}- 
ling his obligation, and reſuſing to be reformed, the 

c people collectively conſidered, or as a body politic, are- 

© warranted to lay him aſide. At the ſame time they have 
entered this caveat; That no argument concerning 

6 the obligations or rights of the people collectively con- 

© fidered,. as a body politic, touches the queſtion anent 
the duties or rights of the people ſeparately conſidered 
© asſubje&s; and that no inference can be drawn from 

© the one to the other d. . 
Again, while they maintain that it is deſirable, and 

the duty of all people to take care that the magiſtrates 

a dmittecꝭ to rule over them be good, both in a moral and 
* religious view; while they allow, that a duè meaſure of 
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der better diſcharge-of che office, yet th 


ey'pleat aud baue 

- Javgely proved, chat theſe are not abſolutely necefſary to 
the being of che office. Conſequently that che du of 
ſubjection is not made to depend on their perſonal dha- 
 "raGters, or on the meaſure of religious -qualifications 
awhich they poſſeſs or want, while they are put in lawful 
poeſſeſſion of ruling power, and continue to uſe it with 
the common conſent, and are poſſeſſed of ſuch ordinary 
* «capacity and qualifieations as every ſociety of reaſonable 
men will consider as indiſpenſibly needful, and which 
may ſerve to gain in any competent degree the ends of 
government. Hence they affirm, that the kings gf the 
-»Heathen nations of old, were as really moral powers to 
{whom obedience was due, as the kings in Judah were; 
that the Jewiſh people were not condemned for yielding 
- obedience in matters lawful to the worſt of theſe kings 

that reigned over them, whether in their own land 
elſe where (e); and that the decttine of the Apoſtle to 
the Romans, ch. xiii. 1—7. enjoined civil ſubjection in 
its full latitude, and all its parts, upon the Chriſtians 
then at Rome, toward the rulers then in the Roman 
empire, but in ſuth a way as ſtill left full room for 
diſapproving every thing evil cleaving to the laws or the 
rſons of theſe rulers (. According to them, the 
Apoſtle there ſpeaks of rulers as ſuch, abftracting-fiom 
every other view of them, either good or bad: for every 
thing he ſays of them was truly and only verified in their 
eivil office and adminiſtration. He ſays not a werd of 
their perſonal characters or qualifications, moral or 
religious; tho? undoubtedly there was, at leaſt, much 
evil about them in this reſpect ;---he takes no manner 
of notice of their mal adminiſtrations, either in a way 
of omiſſion or commiſſion: though yet it was certain 
that there never were nor could be any mp ENG, 
either wholly or near wholly free of theſe : He ſpeaks 
of them allenarly as rulers; or as in the lawful poſ- 
ſeſſion of ruling power, and in ſo far as truly exer- 
eiſing the ſame. Though there were many things 
different, odious and oppoſite to be ſeen about them; 
yet he does not purſue his preſent conſideration of 
them any farther, than as they were truly wearing, and 
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RE found walking within the proper compaſs and limits of 
magiſtracy. Their practice did not always anſwer 
18 chele things; their actual attendance thereunto was 
far from being continual ; but their civil power, ſo far 
as truly exerciſed, was altogether confined thereunto.“ 
At the ' ſame time it is added, that the manner of the 
© Apoſtle's argument was calculated for diſcovering un- 
to the Romans, the whole caſes wherein they had 
any concern with magiſtrates. by way of. ſubjeQtion ; 
namely, in ſo far only as they anſwer the characters 
+ © here given; and it was farther calculated, for caution- 
ing the Romans againſt carrying ſubjection the length 
of any finful compliance with them ; whatever perſo- 
nal evils they were chargeable with, whether in their 
private character or conduct, or in their mal-admini- 
I ſtrations all theſe they were to oppoſe, contend and 
+* teſtify againſt, according to their callings, knowledge, 
and acceſs (g) And all this, the Aſſociate Body af- 
firmed with reſpect to the preſent Civit Government. 
As to the difference in point of religion, and the want 
of certain religious qualifications, either through the de- 
fect or apoſtacy of ſuch rulers, or the neglect and de- 
fection of the people conſtituting them, care is taken to 
inſtruct the minds of people, that theſe muſt not be al- 
lowed to mingle in the queſtion about any civil relations, 
or interfere with the duty of allegiance. , Though they 
hold, that rulers and people are equally bound to profeſs, 
and, in their ſtations, to maintain and promote the true 
religion revealed in the word of God; and that it is 
deſirable, in the language of the former laws of Scot- 
land, that prince and people be of one perfect religion; 
yet they alſo adopt the doctrine of the National Confeſ- 
on, that © Infidelity, or difference in religion, doth not 
make void the magiſtrate's juſt and legal authority, nor 
free the people from their due obedience to him; from 
which eceleſigſtical perſons are not exempted (5). 
And while it is acknowledged, © there are in ſcripture 
ſeveral promiſes of good, reformed, reforming magil- 
trates, and of deliverance to the Lord's people Ws any 
' grievance they preſently ly under, in the want thereof--. 
} 7 PRES Eh | En lp #- 1 ; £7 15 "EE. Babe. yet 
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yet theſe promiſes can never belong to the rufe of duty. 
A promiſe of the greateſt future good, can be no war- 
rant for ſpurning at the leaſt preſent good: yea, the 
cheriſhing any good which is preſently beſtowed, is the 
ready way of attaining all the good that is promiſed.---- 
Wherefore no promiſe anent magiſtrates to come, can 
poſſibly interfere with the duty of ſubjecting to any thing 
lawful in the adminiſtration ef magiſtrates that prefent- 
ly are (i).“ Though they believe, that it is peculiarly 
incumbent upon every civil ſtate, whereinto Chriſtian- 
ity is introduced, to ſtudy ind bring to paſs, that civit. 
government among them, in all the appurtenances of 
its conſtitution and adminiſtration, run in an agreeable- 
neſs to the word of God ; be ſubſervient unto the ſpi- 
ritual kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the intereſts of 
the true religion and reformation of the church; with- 
out which they cannot truly proſper in their civil con- 
cerns, nor be enriched by the bleffings of the goſpel; 
Yet they are careful to warn their people againft con- 
founding the civil conſtitution with ſuch a religious form 
or reformation of it; and as civil authority is effentially 
the ſame, before and after the introduction of ſuch a 
reform, therefore the validity of it, or the proper grounds 
of civil obedience, cannot be affected by this difference; 
nor by any changes or apoſtacy in reſpect of ſuch a re- 
formation, can they be invalidated or aboliſhed. While 
they approve of public oaths and covenants, entered into- 
by all ranks of men in Britain, in order to promote and 
maintain reformation in religion and manners z---while 
they farther acknowledge, that the profeſſion, defence 
© and maintenance of the true religion, in doctrine, wor- 
«* ſup, diſcipline and Preſbyterial church government, 
© agreeable unto and founded on the word of God, was | 
© ſecured by the fundamental conſtitution of the civit 
government, in our reforming periods; which deed of 
© conſtitution, in all moral reſpects, is morally unalter- 
© able, becauſe of its agrecableneſs to the Divine Will re- 
* vealed in the word, and becauſe it was attained to and 
fixed in purſuanee of our Solemn Covenants: Yet they 
at the ſame time, maintain it as a principle, a6 


(i) Diſplay, p. 314. 
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in the word of God, and-agreeable to the Confeſſions | 


a nation from attained-to reformation doth not deprive 
them of a right to chooſe civil magiſtrates for ham 
ſelves, and that as ſubjection to them and obedience 

to their lawful commands, continues a duty incumbent 
upon the minority who adhere to the covenanted refor- 
mation; ſo alſo, that theſe civil rights of the nation 
and their magiſtrates, did neither ariſe from, nor were 
innovated by'the reformation once attained to. True 
religion is not only the church's bleſſing, but her very 

_ ſubſtance ; ſo that true religion and a true church can- 

not be divided. Now, if true religion became a part 

of the civil conſtitution, it ineyitably follows, that the 
church becomes a part of the ſtate : which doctrine, as 
it is abſurd in itſelf, ſo it lays a plain foundation for 

Eraſtianiſm; overturning the diſtinction betwixt the 
kingdom of our Lord Jeſus, and the kingdoms of this 
world. Moreover, if the true religion (which is ſpi- 
ritual and ſupernatural) became a part of the civil con- 
ſtitution ; then it could no longer remain a civil, but 
became a religious, a ſpiritual, a ſupernatural conſti- 
tution.” Again, No human laws can alter the true 
diſtinction of the ſtate from the church, or the true 
nature of magiſtracy, as eſtabliſhed by the eternal and 
unalterable law of God (). Eo . 
Though the Aſſociate Body have all along deeply re- 
greted and condemned the national apoſtacy from the 

foreſaid Reformation, and have enumerated a variety of 

inſtances and gradations of it, both in reſpect of the civil 
and eccleſiaſtic authority, as well as the great 80 of 
of 
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people in the nation, which, as relating to the objec 
religion and deeply affecting its intereſts, they conſider 
as entering with propriety into the matter of a religious 
teſtimony, and into confeſhons of fins and engagements 
to duty, by whomſoever the guilt of defection was con- 
tracted, or is ſtill continued; though they hold them- 
ſelves, and all others, in whatever ſtation they act, under 
a moral and unalterable obligation to abſtain from active 
ſupport or approbation of any of theſe ſinful acts or cor- 


"ruptions which involve the guilt of that apoſtacy, and 


000) Diſplay, P. 274, 275. 
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of all the Reformed Churches, that as the defection of 


alſo as in conſcience bound to ſeek, in à dutiful and 
peaceable manner the removal of obſtructions in the way 


of a like reformation, and by all methods competent, to 


plead for and promote it; yet all this they view as con- 
fſiſtent with maintaining the proper rights of rulers in- 
violate; with preſerving the form, ſtability and integrity 


of the mere civil conſtitution; the diſtinct ranks, orders, 


and callings, with the due peace and ſubordinations of 
ſociety; without allowing either of violent methods of 
reformation, new principles or modes of civil polity, or 
letting looſe the dangerous ſpirit of turbulent fanaticiſm, 
or the luſt and rage of boundleſs change. They know 
that the due performance of one duty is never incom- 
-patible with, nor weakens the obligation to any other. 


hey enjoin every one to confine himſelf to this place, 


and proper calling, in endeavouring religious reformati- 


on, and to employ only the means which religion allows. 


'They never infinuated, that it was the buſineſs of private 
people individually, or of the minor part of a nation, to 
encroach on legiſlative authority, to dictate laws, or to 
alter and reform the civil conſtitution ; and that it is leaſt 


of all the part of a religious body, or eccleſiaſtical court, 


however diſtinct in their religious capacity, to ſeparate 
_ themſelves from the common authority and unity of the 


common- wealth in civil matters, or to preſcribe forms of 


polity, or to change eſtabliſhed laws. „ 
Where a conſtitution is once eſtabliſhed,” and a regu- 
lar government exerciſed, Even a nation collectively are 
not warranted on flight grounds or ſmaller injuries, to 
. exerciſe the power of alteration. Even where there may 
be great evils in a conſtitution, and the higheſt reaſons 
for reform or revolution, yet all are warned of the dan- 
ger of haſty change, and of removing or deſtroying what 
is good, along with the abuſes to be rectiſied. While 
they have inculcated the admonition of Solomon, * to 


fear the Lord and the king,” they have not forgotten the 


warning ſubjoined, Meddle not with them that are given to 
change; which ſuppoſes, © that there will readily be ſome 
men given to change; men of a reſtleſs fpirit, of a 
double mind, and of an unſtable conduct; men ad- 
* dicted to novelties; and who particularly will depart 


out of the old road of duty toward civil ſuperiors, upon 


_ © new 


* 


? IF 


* new prbtences ; While, at the ſame” time, it is here 
implied, that even the children of God are in danger 
7 of meddling. with fach perſons, and have ſpecial need 
to be on their guard Ki Ren. 6 ber _ 
As to any change in the civil conſtitution, or exiſting * 
laws, in thoſe particulars wherein they declare a refor- 
mation to be needful, none can ſay, that they have ever 
dictated to the legiſlature, or attempted to controul the 
will of thoſe in power, having never ſo much as preſent- 
ed a petition to them on the fubject. While they know, 
that no acts or proceedings of theirs, as a church, repre- 
ſentatively or eollectively, can or ought to have any in- 
Auence, directly and formally, in altering political laws, 
or adlirecting civil management, they have contented them- 
ſelves with pointing out the duty in general, and the re- 
mar manner in which it may, through the help of God, 
beeffected: Firſt, they ſay, the whole people, adjoin- 
ing themſelves to the true church, ſhould approve 
them ſelves to be true membery thereof; by ſerious, 
ſeveral and mutual endeavours to promote the true re- 
© ligion and reformation of the church, privately, pub- 
© licly; univerſally, in their ſeveral places and callings. 
< ;Seconidly, this people, conſidered in their conjun& and 
politic capacity (as thus only the matter is competent 
to them) thould by their deed of civil conſtitution, pro- 
& vide, that their magiſtrates be obliged to concur in the 
fame trut religion and reformation; and to rule them 
by lauis no Way pre judicial, but ſerviceable thereunto:: 
As, moreover, they ought to obey, encourage and ſup- 
port their magiſtrates in that way; and e- ten 
re 


endeavꝰur their information and reformation, w 
< deficientor vorrupt ())) 
F any ſhould object, that they have taken unwarrant- 
Able freedoms in condemning many ſuppoſed evils'in the 
conſtitution, and in ſtate acts and proceedings, of which 
A particular and long enumeration is made in the Judi- 
--clal Teſtimony, the Acknowledgment of Sins, and other 
Papers, the principal of which are alſo recapitulated and 
- <hgrofſetin the Defence of the Authority of the Britiſh 
Goveriment. If it Thould be infinuated, that this has 
a tendeney to alienate che minds of people from it, and 
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from their governors, to bring contempt and odium up- 
on them, to weaken the principle of ſubjection net 
verence among the lower ranks, and to prompt them to 
irregular and feditious attempts to reform the objec- 
tion would be groundleſs, if not impious. If theſe evils 
really exiſt; if they be chargeable upon a Chriſtian na- 
tion before God, and expoſe all clafſes of men in it to 
the ſevereſt judgments, it muſt be a needful duty, and 
a public ſervice, to have them pointed out: How elſe 
could they be removed, and the nation preſerved? The 
moſt ſalutary deſigns, and the moſt dutiful attempts, may 
ſome times have a contrary operation to what might be 
expected, and effects may incidentally ariſe from them 
to which they have no tendency. The enumeration of 
public as well as private corruptions, ſuch as that refer- 
red to, for the purpoſe and in the manner in which it is 
done, can be no evidence of diſreſpect to lawful autho- 
__ or to the perſons and dignity of rulers, nor can it 
Juſtly render them odious or contemptible. It is iniquity 
perſiſted in that brings odium and diſhonour: fin unre- 
pented of becomes the reproach of any perſon or people; 
not the declaration or cenſure of it ; much leſs ſerious 
humiliation and repentance for it before the Lord. Be- 
fore him, and his impartial law, none may claim privi- 
lege, but all are on a level. It was no preſumption in 
Daniel to ſpecify to the monarch of Babylon ſome of his 
Heinous fins, as well as of his predeceſſors, and to re- 
prove the pride, obduracy, idolatry, ſacrilege, and other 
vices reigning in the palace and among his nobles, or to 
read out in plain terms the writing a judgment on that 
account: nor did he ſurely mean to A the ma- 
jeſty of Nebuchadnezzar the great, or the peace of his 
kingdom, when he tendered him his counſel, when an 
awful doom was pronounced from heaven againſt him: 
„ Wherefore, O king, let my counſel be acceptable un- 
to theey and break off thy ſins by righteouſneſs, and thine 
iniquities by ſhewing mercy to the poor, if it may be a 
lengthening of thy tranquillity *.” When the prophets 
cried againſt the altar, the high places of Bethel, and 
called men from the worſhip of the golden calves, which 
a wicked policy had ſet up, and continued; when they 


pointed 
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ay tae wg out A e and 1 canoes of 
ec the ſtatutes of Omri that were kept, and all the works 
of the houſe of Ahab, were they enemies to royalty, 

2 the public weal of -Iſrael ? King Ahab ſaid to Elijah, | 

Halt thou found me, O mine enemy? — Art thou he 
SE troubleſt Ifrael ?” But he anſwered, © I have not 
' troubled Iſrael, but thou and thy father's houſe, in that 

ye have forſaken the commandments of the Lord, 4 ä 
= haſt followed Baalim +. _ -- 

The miniſters and people of the e when al 
_clating for religious reformation, conformed to the ap- 
proved example of the church of God in every period, 
when they traced down the remarkable ſteps of public 
defection, and confeſſed the evils in reſpect of which 
they and the nation were called to return. Such an enu- 
meration or confeſſion is in vain attempted, if it be not 
free and impartial. Theſe made in the reforming times 
in Judah, eſpecially the remarkable reſtoration of the 
ruinous temple, mention very explicitly the treſpaſs of 
their kings, princes, prieſts, and rulers : Particularly, 
there are ſtriking precedents of this in the church of 
Scotland in her beſt times, and by the moſt faithful men 
therein. But this is never done with a view to degrade 
authority, or the higher orders of mh in the eyes of 
inferior people, or to humiliate one claſs of men by fix- 
ing blame upon them, excluſive of others; but that a 
ſenſe of common- guilt and danger may be produced in 
all: not that one may glory over or upbraid others, as 
the Phariſse did in the temple; but that all may be 
brought to contrition in the fight of God, and give glory 
unto him. If a ſhare of blame he upon rulers, as to the 
public deformation, this is not charged on them in con- 
tradiſtinction to the great body of the people: all of them 
in their ſtations, from the leaſt to the greateſt, being, 
in one ſhape or other, involved in the. N and thoſe 
who draw up the indictment willingly become the firſt 
examples of taking ſhame to themſelves. To impreſs 
men with a fear of God, and.a ſenſe and deteſtation of 
ſin, to awaken the ſentiments and movements of true 
repentance, and make them jointly acknowledge their al- 
ic ou to the Moſt High; be remove every " ing, 

ing, 
1 1 Lingo xviü. 17, 18. , 


3 that troubles the camp of Iſrael is not the way 
to awaken animoſities, or produce alienation from one 
another. This carefulneſs, this holy indignation, and 
zeal, this revenge, when moſt fervently excited, tend to 
the firmeſt union, and the moſt cordial love. Such was 
the tendency of the reprehenſions and calls to repentance 
addreſſed to all claſſes of men by John Baptiſt, when the 


axe was laid to the root of the tree: He ſhall turn the 


hearts of rhe fathers to the children, and the diſobedient 
to the wiſdom of the juſt, teſt,” ſaid Jehovah, © 1 come 
and ſmite the earth with a curſe *.” 

If any ſhall ſtill infiſt, and ſay, that ſuch a from dif. 
cuſſion of public affairs in church and ſtate, ſuch cen- 
ſure of ſome things in political conſtitutions, the ſyſtem 
of laws, or. in the conduct and admmiſtration of thoſe. 
who fill the ſeveral offices of civil ſociety, with whatever 
view it be done, is to depart from the line of eccleſiaſtical 
duty, and the proper buſineſs of men or of a ſociety de- 


_ voted to religion ;— to what hath been already obſerved 


for obviating this, we may add, that the office of teach- 
ing and applying the laws of God in all the latitude of 
them, and to all perſons, to explain the qualifications; 
and enforce the ſeveral duties, which true religion, and 
the better regulation and happineſs of ſociety may re- 
quire, in perſons who occupy the ſeveral relations and 

offices of life, public as well as private, civil as well as 


religious, and to condemn in them whatever the moral 


law and the word of God condemn, and to inculcate uni- 
verſal reformation—undoubtedly belongs to the church 
of Chriſt, and its miniſters, while the power of making 
and executing human laws and conſtituting civil policies, 
belong wholly to others. As the laws of God and our 


Redeemer have authority over all claſſes of men and in 


— 


all ſorts of acts, be they natural, civil or religious, ſo the 
religious power of giving effect to theſe laws, and of 
uſing moral and ſpiritual means for rectifying abuſes 
againſt them, in reference to all ſorts of perſons and in 


all kinds of acts, may be claimed and exerciſed by xeli- 


gious ſocieties, or their officers, without confounding the 
due diflinction of powers, or duties, and without en- 
croachment W er civil rights.— Whatever the objects 


may 
* Mat. i ut, | | 
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may =" — which their power may be paw. "wks 
| "= political, commercial, military, or any other, it cans 


not on that account be called political, &c. thoughgit be 
objectively ſo, while only employed about them in à re- 
Iigious manner, and for a ſpiritual end. As the 'civit 
authority claims, and exerciſes a right of determining in 


ſome caſes relating to religious ſocieties, and enacts laws. 
for their protection, reſtraint, good order, external re- 
venues, and the like, without ceaſing, on that account, 


to be properly and wholly civil: with equal reaſon the 
eccleſiaſtical may be allowed to have à like latitude, ob- 
jectively conſidered, without any incroachment or inter- 


| ference. The exorcife of both about the ſame things, in 


4 manner diſtinct and peculiar, doth not neceilarily im- 
ply any contrariety of claims, or competition of juriſdic- 


tion. And where there may be danger of interference 


and eneroachment, two ſocieties in their nature diſtinct 


and independent, muſt be on an equality, as to the power 


of aſcertaining their own. conſtitution,” of judging the 


nature, object, and extent of their own powers, and in 


the right f maintaining them, each in their own manner, 
againſt extrinſic reſtraints and undue invaſion ; other- 


wiſe the one would be rendered dependent upon the 


other. The rule by which to determine their own-pow- 
ers, and the limits of their juriſdiction, muſt be the ori- 


5 gina charter of their inſtitution. | 


We may further ſay, though civil and eccleſiaſtical 


bete ye and the offices belonging to each, bught never 


to be confounded, and though the advantages reſulting 


from revealed religion be not eſſential to civil polity, yet 


none who are acquainted with it, can doubt but that its 
wholeſome doctrines and ſalutary influence ſhould have 


- free courſe, as among all nations, fo alſo among all ranks 


of men that they ſhould diſtribute their ſtreams thro! 
all the various channels of human relations and duties? 
As this is entirely conſiſtent with the nature of religion, 
and the deſign of its author correſpondent to the inſti- 


tutions and examples of the New Teſtament, and the 
predictions of the Old, fo it muſt ever prove highly con- 


Aueive to the benefit and melioration oł all thefe e depart- 


ments of ſociety, as welt us individuals. Nothing ſo 


vſectual tc to > baniſh all that i is noxious and eee 
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33 
to check riſing crimes, AG combat and: repel dating wks | 
vo  quity:, . ſo ſit to enſure fidelity, juſtice, obedience, 
5 and good — or to cheriſn every good principle, and 
- whatever is lovely and deſirable among men. Thus the 
waters of the ſanctuary, in the prophetic viſſon, go forth 
toward the dead ſea, and hereby its waters are healed, 
and the vales and banks, wherever they flow, beazme : 
beautiful and fruitful; In all directions, and in all ſea- 
ſons, without interruption, « the living waters from Je- 
ruſajem, it is ſaid, ſhall go forth, part of them te- 
ward the former ſes, and part of them toward the hin- 
er ſea, in ſummer and in winter ſhall it be. 
Let us ſearch the whole ſcripture, 'and. ſee, if the 
ſins of wicked princes: corrupt governments, and pri- 
vileged orders, were at any time ſpated in divine ad- 
miniſtrations: Or when Was publie repentance and re- 
formation preached, or attained, while: theſe flouriſhed 
uncontrouled ? What ſort of evils are theſe againſt which 
_ the divine meſſengers did uſually lift up their voice 2— 
Were not many of them ſuch as would be deemed, in 
modern ſtile, political or civil affairs? - the arrogauce 
and impiety of princes, unjuſt leagues and Wars, acts of 
corrupt judges, the wickedneſs of eſtabliſhed prieſthood; 
F | unrightedus decrees, | oppreſſion, deceit, breach of co- 
venants, perjury: bribery, riot, luxury, covetauſneſs, 
i, frauds, and diſhoneſt gains, contemning and enflaving 
: the poor ;— and all the crimes that lay waſte ſociety, as 
well as violate the laws of reli Did che fathfuLre- 
— or reformers miſtake . duty, and excte l their 
line, when they meddled with ſuch matters? Our Lerd 
aſſumed no civil authority when on earth, but made him 
: ſelf a ſervant of rulers; Did he then tranſgreſs in his 
reprehenſion of · ſcribes, prieſts, and princes? Did he 2 
encroach on the rights of the high prieſt and Roman go- — 
vernor, when he challenged aud ene han os 
their baſe and unjuſt» apprehenſon of him, and of the 
0 treatment he met with in his trial and 8 ? 
if Did he fail in due reſpect, or invite to inſurre „ei 
he told his judge, that both he and thoſe wh ed 
him into his — were guilty of a heinous ſin? No: 
be never did violence, nor was any fault found in his 


2 D the 21 of 55 We de te mal. 
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take the limits of his cominiſſion, or ſeditiouſſy arrai 
the legal. authority and deciſions of his nation, when he 
told the people, with their rulers, that “they had been 
the betrayers and murderers of the Holy One and the 


Juſt * Or when he applied part of the ſecond Pſalm to 


the wieked convention of Herod, Pilate, and the rulers? 

| Or when he refuſed to ſubmit to the ſentence of ſuſpen- 
= ſion from his office intimated'to him by the Jewiſn coun- 
cil? Or when he invoked the divine power in oppofition 


- to their threats, that with all boldneſs,” notwithſtand- 


ing theſe, they might ſpeak the divine word“? Once 
more, was Paul acting unſuitably to his ſpiritual charac- 
ter, or that of a dutiful citizen, when he brings forth in 
' an epiſtle; and enters on record to poſterity, ſuch a heavy 
charge as this againſt the proceedings of his nation? — 
„Who both killed the Lord Jeſus, and their own pro- 
pPhets, and have perſecuted us; and they pleaſe not God, 
and are contrary unto all men: forbidding us to ſpeak 
to the Gentiles, that they might be ſaved, to fill up their 
ſins alway: for the wrath is come upon them to the ut- 
£ termoſt +.” FVV er 371.1} 1 „e 
Iherefore, why ſhould the princes and judges of the 
: earth uſually appear ſo jealous of encroachments on their 
prerogatives, by the free exerciſe of the functions he 
hath appointed in his kingdom, which is not of this 
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- miniſters, or to reſtrain the freedom of ſpiritual courts, 
- whoſe aim is only to ſuppreſs iniquity, and reform the 
hearts and manners of men? Why do the wicked Ama- 
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into their mind, and procure orders to baniſh liberty of 
propheſying, from the vicinity of the king's courts and 
chapels? Why ſhould the Herods of the earth wax wroth, 


corrupt ſanhedrims ſo abuſe their power, and forget their 

| - intereſt, as to fit in council together, © plotting againſt 
. the Lord and his anointed? — and charge the meſſengers 
4 of the Prince of Peace fo ſternly and fo ſtraitly, “ not to 
ſpeak any more in that name?“ They know not what they 

d Why, what evil have they done; or what diſaſters 

-. do they threaten ?—They covet no man's ſilver or gold. 
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world? Why ſhould any with to muzzle the mouths of 


' » Ziahs, that haunt the court of princes, infuſe jealouſies 


and impriſon and behead faithful reprovers ? Why ſhould 


Lew 
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They ſeek no poſts of honour in your kingdom. They 
are neither Gf temples, nor blaſphemers of i > 
ful dignities. They offer to draw forth no fword: from | 
its ſheath: they call for no fire from heaven tò burn up 0 
infidel or ſchiſmatical cities! They ſound no trumpet of Y 
revolt or rebellion : They will ſhed no rivers of blood. 1 
They wear no concealed poniards in their boſom : they 
are followed with no executioners with axes, nor bring 
in their train, racks,” or wheels, or gullotines, to torture 
or to kill. Their hearts would ſmite them if they ſhould - 
injuriouſly aſſault the meaneſt mortal on earth; and how - ' 
ſhould they ſtretch forth their hands againſt thoſe who - = 
are called gods. If they ſaw an enemy hunger, they 
would feed him; if thirſty, they would give -: him drink, 
inſtead of ſeeking his life. Like their heavenly Maſter, 
they come not to deſtroy mens lives, or to fill higher the | 
bitter cup of human woes, but to: ſave and to conſole. 
The meſſage of peace is in their mouth, and the law of 
kindneſs is in their heart. Such is every true goſpel mi- 
niſter; and ſuch every genuine ſubject of the goſpel.— 1 
Such would even every ſociety of men be, if the goſpel 4 
were univerſally diffuſed, and the grace of the Redeemer /q 
felt among the nations, bringing every thought to the | 4 
obedience of Chriſt. Then waſting and deſtruction 
would no more be heard in the abodes of men. The 
wolf and the lamb would dwell together, the leopard 
would lie down with the kid, and the cow and the bear 
would feed, their young ones ſhould lie down together; 
and the lion ſhould eat ſtraw like the ox. Nothing would 
hurt or deſtroy in all the holy mountain; hen the earth 
ſhould be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the wa- 
ters erer che ſen i 1s e e e 
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In this brief ſtatement and exculpation of the Seceſ- - 
ſion on the head of their principles, it will not be reck- 
oned needful that we ſhould recur to former times, and 
attempt to vindicate the ſyſtem adopted by our forefa- 
thers, who began, promoted, and ſettled the former re- 
formation, although we have all along expreſſed, with 
ſome few exceptions, a hearty approbation of it, and 
avow a coincidence with them in their main principles 
and deſign; We know well that-ſome doctrines * Fl 
; | y 
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by the Reformers of Scotland, as well thoſe maintain- 
ed by the ſufferers of the laſt age, about the rights f 
a people in reference to oppreſſive governments, and 
their intereſt and duty in attempting and maintaining 
reformation, where rulers may be neglecting to inter- 
fr, or may be actively oppoling, have been greatly ex-- 
eluimed againſt by a certain ſet of men and writers, 
both at home and abroad. And the whole of their pro- 
ceedings, while the fupreme power was not coneurring 
with them, have been grievouſſy ealumniated, as irre- 
gular, illegal, ſeditious, particularly their holding meet- 
ings without warrant for religious” worſhip, or for con- 
ſulting about common meaſures; tlieir aſſociating for 
de fending the liberty of the profeſſurs of the goſpel; and 
its miniſters, and ſupporting the intrinſic right of eccle- 
ſiaſtical judicatories, when attacked and about to be 
cruſhed: by the ſovereign, under the influence of evil 


counſel, ſometimes equally againſt the -gofpel and the 
notional laws. Innumerable libels were written, many 
large volumes compiled, and ſtatute-books ſwelled witn 
acks, repreſenting theſe meaſures, and the public bonds 
and oaths whereby they were conſolidated, as the black - 
eſt treaſon. The repelling the Marian tyranny and the 
French faction ſupporting it, by the Lords and people of 
the congregation ;—the ſtruggles of the miniſtry. and 
ſome church- aſſemblies in James the Firſt's time, have 
been fo de cribed. Even preſbytery from the beginning, 
and all along, haz been by many denounced, as a mover 
ot te dition, a friend and cheriſher of democracy, but in- 
conſiſtent with the rights of monarchy The troubles in 
the beginuing, and the conventions and whole proceed- 
ings in behalf of popular liberty and reformation during 
the civil wars, have becy a thouſand times fligmatized 
with the ſame odious names. The neceſſary reſiſtance 
then made, though ſanctioned by the parliaments of both 
kingdoms, ſtands r:corded in the annals and ſome famed 
h tories of theſe times as the Grand Rebellion. —— The 
Covenanters have been compared to the Popiſh lea- _ 
gucrs, and Fre{bvterians claſſed with Anabaptiſts, regi- 
* cides, levellers, &c.——But- who were the men, and 
_whit'were- their views, who buve thus traduced ahem 2? + 
Noe but a popiſh nd malignant faction, avowed ene- 
| | mics 
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mies to the liberties, and many of them to the religion, 
of Proteſtants, Court ſycophants, penſioners on the | 
ſmiles, or expectants of the favours, of arbitrary princess; 
patrons of abſolute, uncontroulable will in kings, and of 


paſſive obedience. and non: reſiſtance in ſubjects. What 


tongues or pens were they, but thoſe of royal chaplains, or 
ſpiteful depoſed. prelates - of Oxfordian and Aberdonian 
doctors devoted to a deſpotic court, ſupporters equally 
of the divine inſtitution of monarchy, and prelacy ? Who 

bnt the Spottiſwoods, the Maxwells, the M*Kenzies, the 
Heylins, the L Eſtranges, the Fowliſes, the Clarendons, 
the Walkers, the Hickes, the Leſlies, and the men of 
their ſtamp.?——We hope it will not be required of us, 
at this advanced æra of Britiſh liberty, to produce a de- 
fence of the general principles and conduct of our Re- 
formers againſt ſuch attacks, or to wipe off the Ifen ons , 


thrown from / ſuch envenomed pens. Beſides w 


been written to this effe&t, ſince the Revolution, this was 
often and ſatisfactorily done, nearer the time of theſe 
tranſactions, by the pens of a Buchanan; a Knox, a Cal- 
derwood, a Baillie, 4 Rutherford, a Brown, a Stirling, 
(to name only thoſe of our own nation) and many more. 


Ihe moſt religious as well as the moſt patriotic pens were 


formerly engaged in behalf of this cauſe: and for a con- 


ſiderable time, through the force of truth, and the bleſ- 


ſing of God upon their cauſe, all calumny on this head, 
along with baffled tyranny, was obliged as aſhamed, for 
a time, to:ſhut,its mouth: though afterwards it was per- 


mitted again to raiſe its voice, and of late it ſeems to be 
once more revivinng. | | 


In the courſe of the two diſmal reigns that immediate 


ly preceded the Britiſh Revolution, not only the views of 
the prince and his council were hoſtile to the principles 


and proceedings of the former period, but parliaments 


and every department of gorernment were brought over 


to co operate with them, whereby all the former changes 
were again legall condemned, every act that had been 


paſſed in behalf of liberty and eccleſiaſtical reform was 
repealed, and all ſuch principles and proceedings were 
declared by the legiſlature to be utterly unlawful or trea- 
ſonable. The Seceſſion Teſtimony, it is true, have not 
only declared themſelves friendly in the main a 
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extending their approbation' to every ſtep, but alſo have 
marked out theſe acts reſciſſory and other public deeds 
following, as ſources of national guilt and permanent ca- 
lamity'to the churches in Britain ànd Ireland, while they 


arè at the ſame time conſidered as deſtructire to liberty 


anti good government. But it is well known that the 


worlt and moſt inveterate tyranny, in different ages, has 


deen often carried into effect under the ſladow of ſome 


4 ©. 


figns and procedure thus condemned, though without 


popular forms, and been maintained by the ſanction of 


the noniinal or real repreſentatives of a people: nor is it 
leſs pernicious or deteſtable in this ſhape, than when 
managed ſolely in the' name of an arbitrary individual; 
nor is it leſs conſiſtent with duty, either in a clvil or re- 
ligious view, to expreſs diſapprobation of wicked acts, 
made in the moſt legal form, and by the moſt regular 
e than of others void of ſuch a ſanction. Nei- 


ther doth the crime of ſedition, diſobedience, or unlaw- 


ful reſiſtance, ariſe only from the nature of the form of 

government, or the legality of the authority enacting. 
In all queſtions of morality and religion, the ſuperior 
obligations laid on men and Chriſtians, can never be in- 
validated by any authority, however, or by whomloever, 


it may be exerciſed. 


2 2 = 


It ſhould alſo be remembered, that the greater part 
of « theſe cenſuted acts, haye, in Scotland, received the 
ſtigma of national approbation, and legal condemnation. 
The Revolution Parliament formallyſrepealed a great part 
of them, and by other acts diſarmed others of all force 
and operation. The principles on which the Revolution 


proceeded, and the general ſpirit and tenor of its laws, 
condemned a number more. 


they were practically abrogated, and ſhould; now and in 
all 
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he ſevere acts againſt con- 
ventions, conventicles, voluntary aſſociations, attempting 
any change in church and ſtate, &c. that hung up the 
bloody flag of perſecution, if they were not all by name, 
at that time or ſince, cancelled from ' the ſtatute- book, 


wt „ 


time coining, be held, both in law and right, as dead. 
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5 1F ab relevant charge can be brought againſt the Ge- 


neral Aſſociate Synod, or its adherents, on the head of 


principles, it may next be proper to enquire, whether 


any can be fixed upon them, with greater juſtice, on 
account of the part they have acted in the late public 


ferment, and in reference to the ſocieties and meaſures 
for political reform. It may be poſſible that, in ſome 
unguarded hour, they may havg forgotten their place and 


duty in civil ſociety, and even in oppoſition to their bet- 


ter principles, may have failed in their reſpect to lawful 
authority. But we hope it will not be more difficult to 


wipe off this aſperſion, in the eyes of the impartial, than 


the former. As to the general tenor of their conduct, 
in this view, at the commencement, and during the for- 
mer period of their ſeceſſion, ſomething has already been 
.. occaſionally noticed. Except, in the matters of their 
God, in no particular inſtances or facts, have they been 


found worthy. of blame: As their on conſciences bore 


witneſs to the ſincerity of their loyal profeſſions, ſo they 
have been enabled, for a long courſe of time, to deport 
themſelves in ſuch a manner, as to draw down no parti- 
cular ſeverity, public cenſure, or even ſuſpicion, ſo far 
as we know, from thoſe who had the greateſt intereſt, 
and the moſt immediatꝰ concern, in ſuperintending their 
behaviour. It would be ſomewhat; ſtrange if they had 
now all at once forgotten both their duty and, prudence, 
and made themſelves tranſgreſſorfs. 
It is only in reference to the part they have acled in 
ſome late political diſſentions, either in a way of omiſ- 
ſion or commiſſion, that their conduct is now particularly 


arraigned, and for which their loyalty or peaceableneſs, 


by ſome it ſeems, is brought into queſtion. The remarks 
we propoſe farther to make, will therefore be confined to 
chiefly theſe heads. The popular ſocieties lately form- 
ed, and the plans and reſolutions adopted by them, with 
a view to obtain a reform in ſome departments of the 
governmem or civil conſtitution, having been ſo deeply 
LY crimi- 
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Ccriminated, the charges primarily brought againſt theſe, 
have gradually been extended to all, who took any active 


| ſhare therein, or had concurrence therewith, or were 


even ſuppoſed to look upon them and their proceedings 
with a favourable eye: and thus Seceders are #448 


in for their liberal ſhare, in order to make both together, 
in this connection, appear more odious. Hence we 


ſuppoſe came the broad hints, in the publication abore 


referred to, of oppoſing the meaſures of government, and 
engaging in plots and conſpiracies, © to ſubvert the con- 
ſtitution , &. | Ma e et 


Though all ſubjected to ſuch general indiſcriminate 


charges, and intemperate reflections, if the matter of 
them be neither obvious nor proved, may have cauſe 10 
complain of ſuch unfair and injurious procedure, yet as 
they are meant to operate againſt a religious ſociety of 


people, ſituated as the Seceders long have been, for con- 


ſcience ſake de void of ſecular influence or patronage of 
any kind, removed from any immediate intercourſe with 
government or men of power, which might give them 
a favourable opportunity of vindicating themſelves, they 
appear doubly malevolent and injurious. [Beſides their 
ordinary character, and temporal intereſts in ſociety, 
which, in common with thoſe of others, may be affected 
thereby, they have more precious intereſts at ſtake, which 


ought to account dearer to them than all others in 


the world. But a few. words may ſuffice with the cool 
and candid, to remove the imputation of guilt and ſhame 


from their body in this matter, to fall on the head of 


their accuſers. 


It is not our intention, Hor is it at all neceſſary, or 


| competent to us, to enter into any particular enquiry in- 


to the merits of the general cauſe, between thele ſocie- 
ties and their accuſers, as we wiſh carefully to avoid all 


political diſcuſſion; and whatever might be our own pri- 
vate ſentiments on ſuch a ſubject, it would be equally 
improper for us to criminate them on the one hand, or 
attempt a formal vindication of them, or any aſſociated 
with them, on the other, ſeeing they have already been 
made reſponſible for their conduct, and are in a capacity, 


and poſſeſſed of ability, for vindicating themſelves, if in- 
„ eee 
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On a ſubject however Hit has ſo much engaged pub- 
lic attention, we hope vr may be indulgadiin:the ſol⸗ Ur; 
lowing brief reflexions; Which, 8; doubt not, ta galmer 
review, and mature experienoe will (juſtify: / We hay, | 
from the beginning, conhdered. it as matter of regret, 
and à ſign of divine diſpleuſure againſt. the nation, thar 
ſuch a ſpirit of aceuſation: and recriminatien, has had. 
ſuch unbounded ſcope; particularly, that charges of to- 
tal difaffection to a Britiſſi ſovereign, and af hoſlile de- 
ſigns againſt the Whole conſtitutions. : ſthowld have been 
ſo aſfiduouſly cireulated, and foi readily entertained, by 
one part of the nation againſt another — even againſt. 
whole bodies and aſſociations of men, without the clear- 
eſt evidence appearing, while, all were agreed ſtill, in 
profeſſing the warmeſt attachment to the form and great 
principles of the civil government. ſettled among us, in- 
paying the readieſt ſubjection to legal authority and ren 
gard to the order and peace of ſociety: hat without 
due diſcrimination or examination, on acegunt of ſome 
individuals wha: may have adopted other ſentiments and“ 
views, ſo many, who, from their general character and 
tenor of conduct, might have been ſtill ranked among. 
the ſober, the well-principled, and, well- affected part or 
the community, ſhould all, at once have been involved in, 
the charge, becauſe of certain opinions or countenanc- 
ing particular meaſures Which they ſaw: to be of no ſuch, 
import, diſclaiming all ſuch odious conſequences drawn 
from them :— That this charge ſhould have been perſiſt- 
ed in, through the heat of party, as if it had been clear 
and undoubted, even in oppoſition to the arowed decla; 
rations, and moſt ſolemn proteſtations, of people, hi- 
therto approved as loyal and peaceable, and who had not 
utterly forfeited all claim to veracity; chat men of. this 
deſcriptzon (which we were diſpoſed to believe included 
the greater body of thoſe; who took part in theſe ſocie- 
ties, and favoured their, general deſign) ſhould have been 
made reſponſible. either for What the haſty imputations 7 
and ſtrained infert nces of their accuſers laid upon them, 
or for the extravagant notions, or dangerous ſchemes o 
fome:individuals,who had mixed with them, while open⸗ 
ly diſayowed: by them we knew not how to reconcile 


to che law of Chriſtian, charity or common equity. Mor 
Vial , & 5 did 


did this feem to be the mode beſt adapted to maintain 
public tranquillity, and prevent farther excefles ; but 
treatment 'of this ſort natively. tended to make the beſt 
ſubjects really diſaffected. Without attempting to cen- 


ſure the legiſlative or judicial decifions, we could not 


but bewail this as a ſtriking inſtance, wherein national 
wiſdom and good policy failed in our land, and as a lead 
ing error in point of procedure in reference to the recent 
diſputes; which was both a prefage of the approach of 
a day of public confuſion and calamity, and, in our hum- 
ble opinion, a mean of haſtening it forward: and to this 
the dangerous ferment, and manifold miſchiefs, which 
have ariſen, or may ariſe, in the courſe of theſe conten- 
tions,. may be viſibly trace. = 1 
But whether all or any, of theſe political ſocieties for 
Parliamentary Reform, or any embodied with them, 
were really chargeable with ſuch dangerous principles, 
or ſeditious proceedings, as have been imputed to them, 
or not, — neither the principles of the Seceſſion-body, 
which they have not changed, nor their loyal conduct, 
can juſtly be impeached, or in the leaſt affected there - 
by; while as a religious ſociety they profeſs no know. . 
| ledge nor connection with any ſuch men. Could any 
be pointed out to whom ſuch evil defigns and practices 
are applicable, they would not . inſtantly to put 
away from among them ſuch wicked perſons. Nor in 
that capacity are they reſponſible for 1 of the princi- 
ples or proceedings of theſe ſocieties, farther than as 
theſe may coincide with the principles or meaſures which 
had formerly been adopted and generally approven in 
roſecution of religious reformation z Neither in their 
Eſt formation, or plans of procedure, had they any pe- 
culiar activity or intereſt, ©  - , 
As to the riſe of theſe ſocieties, is well known, that 
the defign was firſt formed and promoted by a number of 
men, not in the lower rank of life, but men converſant 
with the ſtate of public affairs; and ſome of them be- 
de their diſtinguiſhed rank and political knowledge, poſ- 
ſeſling a place, 8 the choice of their country, in the na- 
tional legiſlature. Theſe, as they declared, from a ſenſe 
they. entertained of prevailing corruption and abuſes, 
and the degree to which they had riſen, thought ir erg 


| duty to call the people at large to declare their ſent — 


ments; and not in a clandeſtine plotting manner, but 

after a public notification. of the deſign to partament. 

It may readily be ſuppoſed, that there would be a dif- 
ference of ſentiments both among the miniſters and peo- 

e of our communion, as there were among all other 
_ claſſes of men, about the object and views of theſe new 
affociations, and about ſome public meaſures of the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, of great conſequence to the intereſts 
of this nation and of Europe; as uſually has been the 


| eaſe as to ſimilar political queſtions and variable meaſures 


of former adminiſtrations : but they never apprehended 
this to be a neceſſary indication of a ſeditious diſpofitiong , 
or a:{ymptom of diſaffection. If the private ſentiments 
of a majority of them might perhaps incline to that fide - 
which profeſſed at leaſt to aim at the correction of ſome 
acknowledged evils, and to delire the cultivation of pub- 
lic peace; in this were they to be blamed, if they pur- 
ſued neither of theſe deſirable objects by any irregular or 
illegal means? As they did not in conſequence proceed 
to make any alteration in their own religious conſtitution, 
or to declare any new principles on the ſubject of go- 
vernment, popular rights, or eccleſiaſtic reform, ſo nei- 
ther did they forſake the uſual line of eccleſiaſtical buſi - 
neſs, by bringing theſe ſocieties, or the political queſ- 
tions diſcuſſed by them, to be ſubjeQ of deliberation in 
any Synods or Preſbyteries, ſo as to paſs any public judg- 
ment about them whatever. Neither did they think 
themſelves at liberty, upon theſe new incidents ariſing, 
in the zeal of jarring factions, to frenounce any princi- 
| ples, formerly declared, or any privileges formerly pled, 
on any of the foregoing heads, to court the favour, or 
avoid the obloquy, of either party. | 
Individuals of their body in di t parts of the coun- 
try, either from a conviction that the reform propoſed 
was needful, and conducive to public good, either in it- 
| ſelf, or as it might facilitate the way for a readier re- 
moval of ſome eccleſiaſtic grievances of more importance 
in their view—and from a perſuaſion that the means pro- 
poſed for attaining it were dutiful and peaceable ; or 
from the influence of the ſudden blaze of popular fervor . 
and apparent patriotiſm, from the heedleſs es 
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| e eee ſuch ſocieties. But this 9 


of their dn accord, without miniſterial authority inter- 
po ſed eicher to excite or to diſſuade them: andthis they 


2 did in the exerciſe of a common right, belonging to 
them as members of ſociety, as well as other ſubjecte 


a right which they did not derive from religious ſociety, 


and which no authority in it could juſtly „ eee 


of. Few of theſe, it may be fuppofed? were duly re- 

9] " NeEting® upon the import of that in which they were 
engaging in concurrence with others; few of them 

f might be capable of taking in its full extent and tendency, 

or the probable conſequences that might ariſe from it, 


more than to foreſee the train of difficulties into which 


their perſeverance in it, (if they had had the reſolution to 
pere ngk have involved them. With ſomè the ge- 


neral idea or deſign of a reform, without any particular 


attention, or predilection for; the ſpeciſic plan propoſed, 


A modes of proſecuting it, might be ſufficient to allure | 


them. Had there been indeed deep plots and treaſonable 
oF ange formed by the prime movers or conductors of the 

buüͤſineſe, While theſe- were far from being obvious, theſe 

People, being ſo little acquainted with political manuce- 
Ves; ot party-fineſſe, and having ſo little acoeſs to be 
4 *Hitimately inſtructed in the views of their leaders; had 
they been really ſeduced, what was ſaid of ſome of the 
multitude who were unawares drawn into Abſalom's re- 
volt, might well be pled in their behalf; “ They went 
in their fimphicity, and they knew not any thing“. 
But even though there had been criminal intentions, and 
Criminal actions too, found and e oved to have prevailed 
among them, would it be uf, the raſhneſs, or guilt 


With the religious body to which they e to eri- 
minate the whole ſociety? 
It doth not appear, that the number of thoſe who wk 
any active part in theſe ſocieties, in connection with the 
Seneral Aſſociate Synod, bore any confiderable propor- 
tion to the whole; or that there Was a greater proportion 
from the people of that communion, than from other 
4 - religious e eg in Mo ng” But vel it had been 
1 © otherwiſe, 


' * 2 e, 11. 


* 


of a few individuals, acking in that caſe, in no concert 


_ x otherwiſe, that, circumſtance could not have been imput- 
ed to any ſpecial intereſt they could hay in the defgn 
... propoſed, or attributed to any immediate relation that 
the ſpecific plan of reform pled for: by theſe ſocieties, 
bore to that which was the great object of the teſtimony 

And aſſociation of Seceders. If any of them conſidered 
them as coincident, or neceſſarily connected together, a 
mall degree of reflection mi bt h 
them of. their. miſtake. The ſole object to which the 
former confined their attention was very foreign to the 

defign of a church - aſſociation. They directly propoſed 
notreform of the corruptions in the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments in either kingdom. Moſt of them in the terms 
of their aſſociation, and in reſolutions publiſhed by them, 


ave ſerved to convince 


admitted ſuch general, ambiguous, or unlimited profeſ- 


ſions of approbation of the Britiſh conſtitution and laws, 


as did not conſiſt with the conſtant caution, and ſtated 


... objeQtion, maintained by the latter, as to any oaths or 
-. unqualified declarations. on that head, leſt they ſhould be 
found 2 PProvings and engaging to perpetuate, even many 


of theſe evils which by their religious teſtimony they had 


ſpecified as needing reform. Seceders, who underſtood 
their principles, and abhorred either deceit or inconſiſt- 

ency, found, in theſe unlimited profeſſions, where ad- 
_ _ mitted, ſufficient ground of ſcruple, and an inſuperable 
bar laid in their way of enrolling themſelves in theſe ſo- 

cieties, however well-diſpoſed they might otherwiſe. be 
to the general deſign, and many of them alſo to the par- 
. ticular plan of reform. Neither could it eſcape their ob- 
. ſervation, that many who moſt heartily and zealouſly 
promoted theſe affociations, were perſens of a very dif- 
ferent ſpirit and principles from religious reformers; 
who were as far from being friendly to the truths of the 
_ goſpel, and as unlikely to contend in earneſt for 41 Es 


_church-reform, from a real love to it, as any of thoſe 


5 perhaps on the other fide, who were keenly defending 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. Among the number might have 


been diſcovered, beſides abundance. of Socinians and 
Deiſts, many thoughtleſs and indifferent, many totally 


unacquainted with ſuch matters, and many wholly dif- 
affected and averſe to any ſuch change. As for the reſt, 
who might be ſober, intelligent, and well-affeCted' to- 


_ wards 
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| a def ch we ſhould grant them to 
© have been the major part, it is evident that, either from 
' a perſuaſion that any explicit propoſal of eccleſiaſtical re- 
form would, at that juncture, have been unſeaſonable, 
1 e or unfavourable, to the deſign immedi- 
- ately in view, or from the diverſity of ſentiments that 
© "would have ariſen, and of plans that might have been 
' | propoſed, among perſons ſo divided from one another in 
relpect of religion, or from whatever other cauſe they 
alſo readily concurred in the general reſolution to meddle 
with no matters of this kind: and thus on all hands, 
this deſign, which every true witneſs for Chriſt will have 
above all things at heart, was abandoned, buried in 
ſilence, and by ſome of the leading ſocieties, at laſt for- 
mally and totally diſavowed 4. This being the caſe, it 
would have been ſtrange inconſiderateneſs, and blind 
precipitation, if the Aſſociate Body had conſidered that 
cauſe as identified with their own, or as ſtanding in an 
peculiar connection with jt : or if they had conſidered it 
as having any immediate claim upon them, or call to 
them, as a religious body, for their zealous ſupport, 
__ Had all that was directly propoſed in that plan of re- 
form been gained, it doth not appear that they could 
have reaped any peculiar advantages, or had cauſe to re- 
joice more than others. That might have been attained, 
and yet the ſpecial deſign, and great deſired object, of 
their aſſociation, that has laſted for half a century paſt, 
might have been as far from being accompliſhed, and as 
far removed from view, as ever; either in reſpect of the 
; {ate and management of national affairs, or in 
regard to the religious diſpoſition and conduct of the peo- 
ple. A civil reform by no means infers, or is neceſſarily 
© accompanied with one that is religious. The giving a 
greater degree of influence to the popular intereſt in the 
legiſlature, or increaſing the number of votes in the elec- 
tion of repreſentatives, whatever other advantages may 
be ſuppoſed to have ariſen from thence, would not have 
inſured this, while the body of the people might remain 
unenlighiened, and corrupt, as well as princes, mini- 
ſters of ſtate, and the men of higher rank. The intro- 
duction of a few more repreſentatives into the Britiſh 


a 
= 


+ See Horne Tooke's Trial. 


rliament, or multiplying popular electors, was a change 
| that wore no peculiar aſpect of favour. to them or 2 5 
cauſe, in the preſent ſpirit and diſpoſition of the times, ; 
and while the greater part of the people continue in their 1 
ignoiance, indifference, or hatred, to the ſpecific plan - 
of religious reform purſued in the Seceſſion, and to the as 
ſyſtem of Preſbyterian principles formerly adopted and  ' 
worn to in theſe nations. Nor could this have produ- 
ed any greater dere of influence to them, either in the 
political or eccleſiaſtical ſtate, while none belonging to 
their body could have any place or voice either in the 
repreſentation or election, all the old conſtitutional acts, 
and qualification-oaths, which pronounce upon them an _ 
excluſion for conſcience fake, being ſuppoſed to remain 
_ unaltered, All that they could reaſonably have looked 
for, in ſych a reformed ſtate of matters, would have 
been mere protection, and the liberty of maintaining 
their religious proſfeſſion: and this is what, in the 8 | 
providence of God, we have long enjoyed, and hope til} . 
to enjoy, with thankfulneſe, under the government even 
26 28 conſtituted and adminiſtered. „ 
till lefs could they, or any good man, have expeCted 
to find their advantage in the accompliſhment of the ex- 
travagant ſchemes, and pernicious deſigns, imputed to 
theſe ſocieties by their adverſaries. If the total change 
of the conſtitution, the ſubverſion of all authority, 4 — | 
abolition of all eſtabliſhed religion, aud the deſtruction... 
of all order in ſociety were indeed in contemplation, .. 
how barren, how gloomy, and how tremendous was the 
proſpe&t | Taking the ſcheme at beſt, as intending to . 
change the Britiſh monarchy into a republic what ſupe- 
rior excellencies could be feen in the latter, even by the 25 
eyes of its fondeſt admirers, ſufhcient to counterbalance = 
the hazard and certain dangers in the attempt? What 
could appear to warrant it, in the eye of prudence or hue 
manity, in oppolitzeni to the prejudices, inclination, and. 
powerful acting authority of the nation? Particularly, 
what was in this change ſo much on the ſide of morality 
or religion, ſo deciſively in favour of a Preſbyterian re- 
form of the church, as to induce' the friends of theſe, 
to forego preſent advantages and ſafety, and embark in 
ſuch a precarious and perilous adventure * | 
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forms of civil policy, and modes of public adminiftration,, 


in reference to morality and religion, doth'not always 


take faſt hold of the heart, no change of mere political 


doubtleſs may have a greater tendency to promote publie 
good, and ſome of them may be better framed either for“ 
preventing public grievances, of any kind, or to afford 
a people who complain of them an eaſier acceſs, and 
8 probable proſpect of ſucceſs, in redreſſing them, 
than ſome others; yet ſuch a beneficial effect, eſpecially  ' 


attend them, nor is inſeparably attached to the beſt f 
them. Without men be influenced: by the fear of God, 
and the authority of Jeſus Chriſt, unleſs moral prineiples 


yernment, or of any external circumſtances in life, 
ean make them better and more holy. In the event of 
a more enlarged ſyſtem of liberty, ſucceeding to a go- 
vernment ſevere or tyrannical, it is poſſible that many 
external barriers may be removed out of the way of re- 
ligious reformation, by oppreſſive and reſtrictive laws in 
reference to eccleſiaſtical affairs being aboliſhed :; the ſyfſ- 
tem of external liberty may be enlarged, but the internal 
principle of religion may be wanting, or evils of another © 
kind, perhaps of a more banefut kind, may ariſe after 
the other, to prevent the deſired effect. 

All the intelligent muſt know, that an irreligious and 
and unreformed people can never properly exert them- 
ſelves in behalf of religion, either in their public acts, 
or in their private conduct: they muſt know and ad- 
mit that the valuable rights of confcience and eccleſij- 
aſtical liberty may be the object of political jealouſy an 
popular hatred, where popular influence bears full ſway, 7 
as well as where monarchy, ariftocracy, and tyranny are 

redominant. They can > COAT ihe a Socrates was 

condemned to die, on pretence of alienating the citizens 


1 


from the worſhip of the gods of his country, by the votes 


of a popular aſſembly: Nay, that Jeſus Chriſt himſelf 
was condemned, and crucified, at the inſtance, and re- 
peated clamourous vociferations, of the giddy multitude, 
as well as by the votes of the Sanhedrim, and through ”- 
the envy and conſpiracy of high prieſts and corrupt ſtatef- 
men. They can find, upon ſearch, inſtances of intole- 
rant edicts, and of inquiſitorial courts, committing vio- 
lence on the conſciences of Chriſtians, ** 
„ | | 5 
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of the church of God, in republican cities and ſtates, as 
well as in ,monarchical governments. Preſbyterians in 
Scotland can yet remember how much the freedom of 
their eccleſiaſtical meetings ſuffered during the prevalence 
of a baſtard- republic in the days of Cromwell. 
If the friends of religion might ſtill entertain ſuch ap- 
prehenſions as to the event of ſuch political changes, even 
when accompliſhed with greateſt unanimity, and with 
leaſt commotion, there would be much leſs reaſon for 
any wiſe or good men to look for advantage from the 
embroilment of publie affairs, a ſtate of general anarchy, 
the overthrow of governments and the deſolation of na- 
_ tionsz—circumſtances and days in which no fleſh can 
romiſe themſelves ſafety. It would be the higheſt folly 
or any to expoſe themſelves and common intereſts to 
certain ſhipwreck, and to part with valuable enjoyments, 
from the precarious hope of ſaving ſomething out of the 
general wreck. It is not the diſpoſition of any true ſer- 
vants or fearers of the Lord, to defire the evil day, even 
from the proſpect of probable deliverance that may ariſe, 
or of reformation in the church of God, that may ſucceed 
it. For though public convulſions and calamities may 
be neceſſary in the plan of divine operations, to bring 
about ſuch a change, and uſually are employed in it, ei- 
pecially where corruptions have become inveterate, and are 
ſo deeply rooted in the frame and conſtitution of nations, 
as that no peaceable and milder methods, when tried, 
prove ſucceſsful in eradicating them; yet the over-rul- 
ing operations of a ſovereign Providence are not the rule 
of duty to men. He who“ ſits on the floods” can rule 
and compoſe the tempeſt at will: he makes the wrath. 
of man to praiſe him, and the remainder he will reſtrain. 
He knows how to bring good both out of natural and 
moral evil. He is moſt holy and juſt in effecting that 
which it may be unlawful for men to haſten forward by 
any aCtivity of theirs: Though the deſtruction of the 
Jewiſh polity, and other public calamities foretold by our 
Lord, were to be viewed as forerunners of “ a day of 
redemption drawing near” to all faithful Chriſtians z yet 
he directs them to all lawful and prudent methods to 
evite them: ſo far from having cauſe to wiſh for ſuch 


days of vengeance, or to be active in procuring _—_ | 
| | awe 


bis diſciples are enjoined to pray, if not abſolutely for 
averting them, ſeeing they were determined, yet for a 
mitiga tion of them, in which they are encouraged by the 
promiſe, that for the elect's ſake: the days ſhould be 
ſhortened, or no fle ſni could be ſaved. In ſuch caſes it 
becomes them to revere bis. awful procedure, in patience 
and in hope to ſubmit to all his will; yet they ſhould | 
never willingly chuſe to be the men, who are his 
word,“ for executing a work of judgment, much lefs 
to adopt unlawful] means for accompliſhing ſuch events. 
The deſign that is holy in the divine hand, may be an ac- 
curſed work as managed by its inſtruments; as David 
ſaid, concerning-the perſecution of Saul, If the Lord 
hath ſtirred thee up againſt me, let him accept an offer- 
ing; but if they Deke child of men, curſed be they 
hmm Sort” . ĩðĩðx2 res 1; 
Beſides, the good that may ariſe to the church from 
ſuch convulſions is not always vifible, nor ſimultaneous, 
They may prove deſtructive not-enly to individuals, but 
to a whole generation of degenerate profeſſors: and the 
intereſts of religion, as well as thoſe: of another kind, 
may, for a long time, periſh among them; and as to 
ſome particular nations they may do. fo finally. For pub- 
lic calamities ſometimes, ſo far from being. medicinal, 
are vindictive and deadly, terminating in the total over- 
throw and rejection of a finful people, at leaſt for many 
ages; as Jeruſalem was given up to be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, till the time of the Gentiles ſhould be ful- 
filled 3. as the Chriſtian part of the Roman empire, both 
in the eaſt and weſt, was deſolated by the inundation of 
Barbariaus z, and as the Aſfan churches loft their free- 


3 dom, and many of them their very exiſtence, under the 
= - banner and rapid conqueſts of Mahomet; though there 
[ is reaſon to think that the great revolutions in theſe Jat- 
4 ter days will rather tend to bring kingdoms under the 

1 | reign. of Chriſt, than to ſubject them to the yoke of his 


enemies; and that the current of the laſt wafling plagues, 
is directed againſt the Antichriſtian nations, rather than 
for the ruin of any reformed church retaining its faith 

an Ä ² dn hr des 
But ſetting aſide the alledged plots, and dangerous 
ſchemes, all along diſclaimed by the public abettors of 
; © 


_ the reform in queſtion, who will ſay that ſuch a'defign,. 
in 2 general view of it, was either unlawful in itſelf, or 
improper for any claſs of men, who might be eonvinced 
of the neceſſity of it, to encourage in a dutiful ard re- 
gular way? Where is the ſociety ſo perfect cor tat- 
ed, or the government fo wiſely adminiitered, that way 
not admit of improvement, or that will not, in proceſs. 
ol time, preſent a number of errors and abuſes that may 
re quite correction? 'Fhough a religious fociety as ſuch 
may have no peculiar intereſt in promoting a eivil re- 
form, yet to promote it when needful is the intereſt and 
duty of all. Pure religion, inſtcad of reitraining any 


from ſuch a deſign, will aid public ſpirit, and make men 
in every ſtation more zealous for removing evils of every 
kind, and promoting pubiic weal. If it be true, as has 
ſo often been aſſerted, and never diſproved, that in Eris 
tain corruption, in various branches, has grown to ſuch 
a ſcandalous height, as to outrage all morality and com- 
mon honeſty, as well as religion —if places of public 
truſt are openly bought and ſold, if the reprefentatives f 
a nation are rendered mercenary and fervile by bribery 
and undue influence ; if oaths and perjuries are nothing 
accounted of; if profuſion, drunkenneſs, riot, and in- 
trigue, are the chief marks of the times for public elec-. 
Jions x if intereſt and gain may be allowed to aſſert their 
claims. in oppoſition to the laws of juſtice and morality z.. 
if many enormities like theſe prevail, why thoul# any 
man be condemned, for giving bis voice or quota of-af- 


ſiſtance for providing a remedy ? If any adminiſtration, 


in a nation where ſuch evils ſhould confeffadlg exiſt, 
ſhould ſtate an avowed; oppoſition. to every propoſition 
and every fpecies of reform, however limited, or regu- 
larly ſought, ſuch men, from that moment, would ren- 
der themſelves unworthy of public confidence, by be- 
coming open patrons of a ſyſtem of corruption, and de- 
clared enemies to the improvement and good of fociety : - 
they would, inſtead of the countenance; juſtly deſerve the 
cenſure, of all good men. And if ſuch an unqualiſied 
oppoſition to every propoſal of reform, moderate or im- 
moderate, be adopted and adhered to, in a free nation, 


in contempt of the declared will or general with of the 
people, it muſt farther imply hoſtility againſt their con- 


© Miitutional rights and liberties, and in that caſe; tyranny 
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would be ſuperinduced to corruption, and employed for 
its ſupport. Nor can any pretended fear of exceſs, or 


dangerous conſequences that may occaſionally, though 


they do not neceſſarily, ariſe: from a needful reform, 
warrant ſuch a determined and unqualified reſolution ; 
becauſe ſuch fears are beſt obviated, and fuch dangers 
moſt effectually prevented, by granting what is juſt and 
reaſonable, and by the ſpeedy abolition of evident evils 
and cauſes of grievance, rather than by patronizing them: 
While they are retained, turbulent and illldeſigning men 
will be able to carry on their ſchemes with greater plau- 
ſibility and effect. A government muſt always acquire 
greater ſtrength, and national ſaf⸗ty be more firmly fe- 


J cured, againſt the deſigns of either Open or ſecret. ene- 


mies, by ſatisfying the minds and conciliating the affec- 
tions of the moderate and the good, than by irritating 


them by unjuſt ſuſpicion and ill uſage, and thruſting them 


into the ſame ſcale with the extravagant and miſchievous. 
And it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that any legiſſature 


ean be eſs able to refuſe extravagant propoſitions, if they 
mould afterwards be brought forward, or to combat and 


cruſh deſtructive ſchemes, if they ſhould ſpring up, by 


their previouſly adopting thoſe that may be equitable and 


ſalutary; than they can be at firſt inſtance to refuſe and 
combat every propoſal of reform, reaſonable or unrea- 
ſonable, againſt the general ſenſe of a large body of well- 
affected ſubjects, and amidſt great diſcontents and com- 


plaints ariſing from the refuſal of a redreſs of public 


grievances. e PT. 119 | 

Beides, the rejection of every idea of reform, or a 
condemnation of it on ſuch general grounds as may al- 
ways be found or pretended for oppoſing any partieular 
plan of it, may juſtly be conſidered as ſtriking equally 
againſt a religious reformation of a legal eftabliſhment, 
as againit a civil. ——Without maintaining the general 
principle, and contending for the common rights no ſo- 
ciety can conſiſtently plead for them, or apply them in 
any particular caſe. For a religious body conſtituted for 
the expreſs purpoſe of promoting a reform of the former 


kind, as the Aſſociate Synod is, to abandon the principle, 
and condemn the right, would be to overthrow the very 


foun- 


foundation of their own conſtitutions to forget and coun- 5 
teract one great deſign of their aſſociation, and to make ; 
themſelves tranſgreſſors. The fame may be ſaid s to & 

1 


is i on. i 


the methods and regular means, whereby the deſign of 
a reform, civil or religious, may be ptoſecuted, while 
the government or greater part of a nation may be reluc- _ 5 
tant or oppoſing; ſuch as meetings, voluntary affocia- — 
tions, correſpondence, bonds and engagements to one ; 
another, - publiſhing declarations, framing petitions, and 
the like. Theſe may be equally needful and proper, in 
certain circumſtances,” in carrying on the deſign of an 
eccleſialtic-political reform, as well as one of another 
kind. The right in theſe is not to be relinquiſhed or 
condemned, though it ſhould ſometimes be employed in 3 
a bad cauſe, or in a ſactious manner. "Thoſe who may 
have formerly availed themſelves of thefe, or who here- 
after may have occaſion to have recourſe to them, in pro- 
moting a good cauſe, or who would reckon themſelves 
injured, were they to be reſtrained from doing fo, would 
be chargeable with great inconſiſtency, if they condemn- 
ed that right in others. By ſuch unwary conduct, they 
would preclude all future reformation, or render it {till . 
more arduous, by diſabling themſelves or others from 
uſing ſuch means as may be needful for proſecuting it, 
in any caſe whatever. 55 
This may ſufficiently account for the greater part of 
the miniſters of the General Aﬀociate Synod declining 
to join in the ſevere reprobation of the propoſed reform, 
in the invectives againſt thoſe who promoted it, or in 
the cenſures paſſed upon ſocieties formed for petitioning 
and concerting meaſures in behalf of it, in a dutiful ſub- 
jection to the legiſlature. —— As the buſineſs was more 
immediately of a fecular nature, they reckoned it as in- 
competent for them in their eccleſiaſtical capacity, pub- 
| licly to condemn, as it would have been to promote; | 
though many miniſters and courts of the church ſeem to ö 
have conſidered it as excluded from their province only 
on the ſide of countenance, but not of condemnation. 
They did not think themſelves juſtifiable in adopting the 
intemperate language, and venting the abuſe, ſo common 
for a time: they did not, they durſt not, carry railing 
accuſations and charges into the ſanctuary itſelf, and 
11199 pour 
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pour them forth before God and men, while the ei- 
dence ſupporting them did not appear fatisfatory,—— 
The freedom uſed by too many on this and ſome public 
topics connected with it, in ſacred adminiſtrations, we 
—_— 7 are afraid, have tended nothing to the credit of religion 
'' or its miniſters, or to the honour of the ſpirit of -mode- 
"a ration, ſo much. boafted of in this age. Whatever others 
= might do, they durſt not varniſh over public corruption, and 
deny the exiſtence of almoſt every grievance. Knowing 
3 1 how rarely a ſpirit of reform can in any cauſe be excited 
1 among a people, and with what difficulty it is preſerved 
alive, however much ſuch, a ſpitit might need to be di- 
rected and regulated, yet they durſt not declaim again{t 
a ſudden but feeble attempt of this kind as the, greateſt 
of crimes, or to paint it in ſuch colours as to make the 
very name odious, ſo that all public iniquity might henee- 
forth boldly lift up its head in triumph. Whatever they 
might think of the ſpecific plan, they durſt not in that 
wound the general cauſe of liberty, nor ſhackle the hands 
of all people ever after who ſhould think fit to aſſume the 
character of reformers: they would not condemn the 
common cauſe of reformation, and their own. lad: 
The queſtions at iſſue, in their general view and re- 
mote tendency, were of a very delicate nature, and of 
unſpeakable importance. They may be faid, to have in- 
volved the liberties of nations, and the general cauſe of 
Proteſtant churches. If the right to reform be raſhly 
== condemned, and the ordinary means by which it hath: 
been promoted, however peaceably uſed, be indiſcrimi- 
| | nately cenſured, how. could the reformation in moſt of 
theſe churches, formed on the ſame principle and con- 
ducted by ſimilar methods, admit of vindication, or the 
common calumnies of Papiſts againſt it be effectually 
wiped off? Are we to condemn theſe churches, in their 
e and progreſſive advancement, as ſo many 
illegal cabals and feditious aſſemblies, becauſe they be- 
gan to reform without public leave, and becauſe they 
went faſter and farther than the rulers. in thoſe times 
wiſhed? Was there no danger, by ſuch a damnatory ſen- 
tence, of reflec ting a heavy cenſure in particular on the 
proceedings in our own land, both in the firſt and ſecond » 
period of eccleſiaſtical reform? Could thoſe, who wy | 
YT. | 1 | 4 
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all along borne ſuch an honourable teſtimony to that 
cauſe, as a work accompliſhed under the Spirit and by 
the mighty hand of God, voluntarily ſay or do any thing, 
that might ſeem again to conſign it over to all that igno- 


miny which its inveterate enemies have always thrown 


upon it, on account of the meaſures which hiſtory ins 
forms us, they were obliged to take for promoting it, 
while the court was diſapproving or oppoſing? Were 

they thus to uſe lightneſs, in the matter of their religi- 
ous profe ſſion, and accommodate their language and ſen- 
timents to the changeable mode of the time Or could 
they forget that they themſelves had aſſociated on a fimĩ- 
lar deſign, and ſworn by the great name of God, «© that, 
by all means which are lawful and warrantable, they 
ſhould, in their ſeveral places and callings, endeavour 
the reformation of religion in England and Ireland, in 
doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and government, according 
to the word of God; and to promote and advance our 


cevenanted conjunction and uniformity in religion ;— 


and to encourage and ſtrengthen one another's hands, in 
purſaing the end and _—_ of this their ſolemn oath and 
covenant.” After they had thus opened their mouth to 


the Lord, were they to draw back either for the fear or 


ſavour of men? Or were they, at leaſt virtually and in- 
directly, to repreſent all ſuch deſigns as a'contempt and 


conſpiracy againſt lawful authority, and all engagements 


of this kind, as bonds of iniquity? _ * 
It is quite obvious, that every perſon who believes the 
re formed religion as received by the Preſbyterian churen 
cf Scotland to be conform to the inſtitutions of Chriſt, 
and who, from the conviction of the beneficial tendency 
of that ſyſtem, from a ſenſe of the divine authority, or 
of the obligation of former vows, ſhall engage jor endea- 
vour to have England and Ireland reformed according to' 
it, muſt expreſs diſapprobation of many things ſanction- 
td by authority, and ſeek an alteration of the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution and laws in ſo far, and in one way or ano- 
ther. But who will ſay, that all endeavours of this kind 


muſt ceaſe, and that it muſt even be unlawful for any 


to meet to deliberate on any grievance in church or ſtate, 
till it hall pleaſe thoſe in authority, of their own accord, 
to make the zlteration ? Or who will ſay, that ſuch en- 

deavours 
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deavours may not be uſed and perſiſted in by ſubject 
and even the deſign effected lat, | —— | —— 2 
tumult, as Paul was found performing his vow of puri- 
2 in the temple, till the band of perſecuting Jews 

firſt excited them, and then charged the riot on the in- 
nocent and aceable ? F HIS. 76 oy . 5 nnn 

If the doctrine and meaſures, which ſome have pled 
for of late, in oppꝰ ſition to propoſals and peaceable modes 
of civil reform, were to be admitted and applied to an 

eccleſiaſtical one wherein ſecular laws and authority may 
be concerned, not only are former reformations branded 
with infamy, but every proſpect of farther reformation 
in any ſtate or kingdom where it has not yet been attain- 
ed, or Where it has by the laws been left imperfect, is 
virtually excluded. Of conſequence all eccleſiaſtic evils 
and abuſes, however enormous, however ruinous to the 

intereſts of religion, or other intereſts of men, muſt con- 
tinue from age to age, as they are already ſettled, or pre- 
ſently ſupported by an exiſting adminiſtration in any land, 
at leaſt till civil rulers be pleaſed to change their mind, 
and move their hand to the work of reform. If the doc- 
trine be good ln one land or period, it muſt be ſo in 
another. According to it then, not only mult an Eraſtian 
ſupremacy, or what ſome have fitly termed a Cæſarean 
Popery, be filently and tamely allowed to rule with ab- 
ſolute ſway in Proteſtant churches; not only muſt the 
old conſtitution of popiſh kingdoms, and every title and 
_ prerogative beſtowed on their princes or prelates, remain 
for ever unqueſtioned, but along with theſe, the ſupre- 
macy of the Czar and of the Grand Signior, in matters 
of religion, muſt be held inviolable. Together with the 
laws of the Inquiſition, thoſe of Brama, and of the go- 
veruments of China and Japan, muſt be revered to per- 
petuity: no perſons individually, or in aſſociated bodies, 
may attempt, in the ſpirit and according to the rules of 
Chriſtianity, to bring about a change, without the con- 
currence of the men, whoſe hand ls chief in the treſ- 
paſs, and -whoſe intereſt lies in ſupporting the ancient 
abuſes. What is this, but to exalt civil rulers to an un- 
limited ſovereignty, over, not only the bodies and out- 
ward eſtate of men, but alſo their faith and conſciences; 
and to ſacrifice all tlie intereſts of the Kedeemer and the 
. | liberties 
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Thoſe who love either religion or liberty thoſe W 
profeſs themſelves admirers and imitators of the: ſteps 0 
the glorious band of reformers and martyrs and wits ' 
have ſolemniy devoted themſelves to the promoting of a 
Chriſtian reformation through theſe kingdoms, and ev-— 
ery other, according to the fall degree of their influence, 
may well be excuſed, if they tremble to fubferibenoauy 
doctrines or meaſures that may involve in them ſuch con. 
ſequences, or that ma ſeem, in th: ee — 
to approach to them. 4 ; 21 
But the cauſe of publie reform in Britain adit w 
profeſſedly befriend. it, has, it ſeems, of late years, — r 
fered and aſſumed, in the eyes of certain politieians, its 
moſt criminal colouring, from the necetiary cοναE tion 
it is- ſuppoſed to have with the Revolution of Frame: 
All who have aſſociated ſor ſuch a deſign, or look friend 
ly upon it, are concluded to be approvers of the late 
change of government there: not only ſo; but to be 
friends to all the anarchy, ferocity, andi ſcenes of blobd, 
that accompanied i it: and farther ſtill, that they muit de Fa: 
rſons who meditate as entire a change and ſubverſtan 
of the Britiſh civil conſtitution, and are determined on 
accomplithing it by ſimilar means. But neither have 
Seceders, it is hoped, any peculiar intereſt in this 1 
more than in the preceding Their aſſociation, ald the 
reform it propoſes, as neither formed in concert: with 
France, nor with any view to what has recently beppen- | 
ed in it. The Convention or foreign clubs have never tos 
much as heard publicly the name of our Aſſociata- boy, 
in this cauſe; much leſs have they had addreſſes or con 
gratulations tranſmitted from them. They ſtand threre- 
fore only upon the ſame common ground with myriads 
of other ſubjects in this reſpect, who may. have oocuſi- 
onally diſcovered ſenriments more favourable to the grent 
dengn and general. principles avowed in that revoiutic; *, 
than the governing adminiſtration in Britain ſaw meet 
at laſt ro adopt: That men who love the cauſe of liberty 
in one nation, ſhould love the appearance and progreſs 
of it in every other; or that the inhabitants of a nation, 
glorying in its own dearly acquired freedom, as Britain 
e _— ſhould. e intereſt in che ſtrugudæ- 
ä ag. _ 
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needs not be aceounted ſtrange. Were a number of in- 
dividuals among us to avow the heart- felt ſatis faction 


they had, in common with ſuch a large proportion of tbe 


nation, at the vie w of the wonderful change in its con- 
nection with the general cauſe of liberty, and the hap- 
pineſs of multitudes, or if they had even carried their 


ſatisfaction the length of public - congratulation, 740 jb 


would only be avowing ſentiments and emotions, of which 
they had no reaſon, either as men or Chriſtians, .to be 
afraid or aſhamed. - But if any ſhould thence infer the 
above conclutions,..they could only pity: their judgment, 
or lament the perverſion of their reaſon by prejudice, 
paſſion, or falſe policy. But waving here the topics of, 
defence which ſuch might plead in common with others 
on this ſubject, and paſſing in ſilent contempt and in- 
dignation ſuch abſurd and ill connected conſequences, 


it may be only needful to point out, in few words, what 
grounds thoſe who had adopted the principles rela- 


tive to civil government formerly declared, had to re- 
ſtrain them from openly joining in the invectives and 


— 


reſentment expreſſed againſt that neighbouring nation, 
or in the unqualiſied reprobation of their new form of 


government, or in giving ſanction to deſtroy it: and the 


additional reaſons they had, as Proteſtants, for declin- 

ing to act ſuch a part, from the connection this reyolu- 

tion had with eecleſiaſtical affairs. 
If they had acknowledged an original and indefeaſible 


right in every people to conſtitute, reform, or alter their 


government, how could they deny it ta that people? Or 


after theſe had by general cenfent ſo conſtituted or alter- 


ed it, how could they, who as aliens had no right what⸗-⸗ 
ever to decide for them, pretend to give a negative to 


their choice, or perſiſt in denying the validity of it? If, 


in their own land, they knew no other or ſurer rule for 


judging what was the lawful government to which obe- 


dience was due for conſcience fake; than the choice or 


conſent of the nation, what other criterion were they to 


apply for determining the ſame point in another land? 
If authority ſo conſtituted and recognized, becomes the 


tion 
3 


\ ordinance of God, both in reſpe ct of its internal obliga-  . 


agaiuſt deſpotiſm, and rejoice in.the ſucceſs of it, in heir 
neighbours in France, fo long deemed a nation of ſlaves, .. 


/ 


tion, and in its external relation to other people, how 
can any treat it with the utmoſt ſcurrility and abuſe, in- 
cite a minor part of the nation who are under it to deny 
it all ſubjection, or teach all other people to abhor it, 
or hold it as à non - entity, without contemning the great 
piinciple and foundation of lawful government, and with- 
+... out ſupporting the cauſe of difobedience, faction, and 
diſorder? May not dignities be reviled, and the ordi- 
nance of God and man be inſulted abroad as well as at 
home, and by the language and conduct of one nation 
towards another, as well as by ſome ſubjects in reference 
co their own particular government? If obedience and 
relſpect be equally due, for the Lord's ſake, to any par- 
ticular form of government thus appointed, can à change 
from abſolute to mixed monarchy, or from that te a re- 
public, affect the grounds of ſubjection, or diſſolve the 
22 Coats of amity and peace with neighbouring nations ?— 
If, when a body politic change their conſtitution from bet- 
ter to worſe, and recede from reformation, its claim re- 
mains valid, ſhould its rights be completely loſt, when 
it advances from deſpotiſm to liberty, and propoſes no 
bther end than the good of the people, and the mainten- 
ance of general juſtice and peace 
e eee Wag no conſiderations of this kind had deter- 
red them, had they not, as friends to the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt, abundant reaſon to view the progreſs of the late 
revolution with wonder, and to be aware of condemning 
and outrageouſly oppoling a ſignal work of God, inflict- 
ing vengeanee on the Antichriſtian hierarchy, and an 
addolatrous eſtabliſhment, that had fo long proved a yoke 
olf iron to the oppreſſed church of Chriſt? Was it to be 
a ſmall matter. in their eyes, or lamented as a formidable 
evil, that the King of kings, by ſuch men and means as 
his infinite wiſdom ſaw meet to employ,” ſhould ſhake 
the throne of the eldeſt ſon of Rome and other perſecut- 
ing deſpots of Europe, that he ſhould avenge the blood 
of his ſaints at their hand, and hear the long-continued 
prayers of the Proteſlant churches for bringing down _ 
the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon; — chat he ſhould have 
aboliſhed a corrupt prieſthood, laid waſte the habitations 
of monks and nuns, overthrown the images and altars 
of idols; abrogated papal; regal and prelatical patronage, 
= | in 


4 


in any land and proclaimed, liberty for men to worſhip 
the true God according! to their on conſciences with- 


out feat 2. Were they, who have been taught to pray 
and wait for ſuch ſtupendous changes, the vengeance of 
Sod's temple, and the year of his releaſe, to join in the 


alarming outery when they beheld their approach? Was 
it to be grievous to them, that a proſpect was opening 
for ewancipating nations from the ſhackles; of ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, and impoſing prieſtcraft; that the doors of 
--+;#de-Inquiſition. were about to be ſet 5 or that Rome 

Was tottering to her foundation, that her pleaſant things 


Were laid Waite, and that trembling and wailing began 


-1:: 462M all her proud palaces and temples, throughout all 
her extenſive territories? Did it not rather become thoſe 
Who were maintaining the teſtimony of Jeſus, to join 


tha voice of holy Apoſtles and Prophets rejoicing at their 


fall, and to cry with, the choir. of ſaints and angels, at 
the ſiglit Of her calamities, True and rightcous are thy 
jJudgments !“ Amen... HaLLELUJan !—— Can they be 
the ſervauts of Jelus Chriſt, .and not rather the miniſters 


l Satan, and the avowed friends, of his kingdom of dark- 


. nels and tyranny in the earth, who grieve, and fret, 
and rage, becauſe the Lord Almighty harh judged thus? 
Inſtead of joining the helliſh- howl of lamentation and 
execration, on ſuch a memorable occaſion, was there not 
rather Tauſe to be aſtoniſſied at the blindneſs” and infa- 
tuation that had, ſeized ſo many profeſſed; Ptoteſtants, 
whe did not know the counſel or the judgments of the 


Lord, nor the things that belonged to their peace 2 


To ſuch a people, in {ſuch a time, was there not great 

. . reaſon to apply anew what is written in the Prophets; 
„ Behold ye deſpiſers, and wonder. and periſſi; for I 
work a work in your days, which a man will not believe 
hugh , ot nl HED 
It may be matter of juſt ſurprize, if times are ſo much 
changed in Britain, as that any for ſuch cauſes as theſe — 


for retaining the true ſentiments and feelings of Proteſ- 


tants, ſhould be ſuſpected of diſaffection to a Proteſtant 
government, or held forth as enemies 0 all authority, 
order and religion in the world. If we are appointed to 
have a ſhare in this injurious uſage, we will beur it pa- 


tiently as pert of the reproach of Chriſt, and pray that 


Ilie 


i 


" 
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che men who are buſy in propagating ſuch calumnies, 
And in producing ſuch falſe and diſtorted views of things, 
_ _ whoever they be, may be forgiven, ** for they know not 


1 


1 


3 


under theſe impreſſions, and with theſe views of che 


ous body, at ſuch a remarkable criſis. 
| + Every good man, and every friend of humanity, will --"_ 
_ ever. deplore the neceſlity of ſhedding blood: the hor- 


rors of war in any caſe may well fill their breaſts. with _ 
averſion. As every ſtate had need with good adyice, ana 
on the ſureſt grounds, to proceed in trying this terrible N 
expedient; ſo. all in every ſtation of life: ought to kce pr 
.. their conſciences free, and their hands clean, from tjge 
guilt of raſh and.unjuſt wars. The approved citizen of 
Zion is one who ſhutteth even his ears from hearing of 
blood. The miniſters of the goſpel of peace above all 
others have, reaſon to ſtand at a diſtance, from bloody 15 
councils, and all participation in ſcenes of violence and | 
_ cruelty, either by direct activity, or by approbation and 
connivance. But befides the- ordinary reaſons for. cau- 
tion and fear, conſcientious miniſters and Chriſtians 
might ſee, in this caſe, from the complex nature and cir- 
1 | | a 2 cumſtances 
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ceumſtances of the quarrel, unuſual cauſe” of ſcruple or 
- "averſion. ' Had they no reaſon to dread, leſt they thould 
 * hereby accelerate a day of public calamity, foreign and 
domeſtic? Or leſt they ſhould greatly increaſe national 
guilt, as well as public diſſentions and burdens, by a 
- "haſty and unprovoked aggreſſion ?— Leſt they ſhould be 
a cceſſary to the whole deſigns and cauſe of thoſe who had 
rl begun hoſtilities, for the purpoſe of reſtoring the 
former deſpotiſm, and abrogated eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
_ tion, ſuch as had been declared by the claim of right in 
our 6wn land, an intolerable grievance, and ſuch as had 
been aboliſhed in part in eyery reformed nation? Leſt 
they ſhould be found, not'merely to condemn, but to fight 
againſt the general right and principles of reformation, ci- 
vil or ecclefiaſſical, as the fertile ſource of anarchy, rebel- 
lion, and every evil? Nay, had they no reaſon to be afraid, 
lleſt they ſhould be found herein fighting againſt God, and 
pPlwGotting againſt the ſure decree and predicted work of his 
Anointedleſt they ſhould'be found ſtanding in his way 
in the execution of his fearful work of vengeance, on his 
Antichriſtian enemies and perſecutors, in theſe laſt days, 
when he mult tread the wine-preſs and deſtroy the kings 
of the earth, and their armies gathered together againſt 
_ - him? Was there no danger to be apprehended; in a Pro- 
teſtant nation again joining in affinity with the people 
ok theſe abominations—of their becoming partakers of 
. Babylon's ſins, and reſponſible for the blood of faints and 
mutdered ſouls that is in her ſkirts, and ſo of receiving 
under pretence of bridling the violence and puniſhing the 
audacity of turbulent men, or of reſtraining the exceſſes 
pf a licentious populace, was there no danger of a Pro- 
teſtant people loſing views of the ſteps of their Redeemer 
And of his holy and adorable defigns, amidlt the doings , 
and blind conflicts of men, employed in the active ſcene ; 
and in the heat and hurry of a national quarrel, forget - 
ting the great public intereſts of the church and of man- 
- kind; and all proper exerciſe about theſe ſtupendous pro- 
vicdences, in a tranſport of indifcriminate reſentment and 
revenge againſt the human inſtruments,” the men who 
were God's ſword, when marked out for enemies, never 
to meet with clemency or forgiveneſs. Was there no 
? ee” 1 danger 


\ 
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danger, from a partial and {claſh view of things, of miſ e- 
ſtating the public cauſe, and bewildering the minds of, 

men? By injudicious vehement declamations and exag- 
geration, was there no danger of awakening every dark I 
and malignant paſſion, that thinketh nothing but evil to | 4 
its neighbour, and breathing nothing but unrelenting de- | i 
ſtruction, and eternal enmity? Have not many ſhown  - 
themſelves but too great maſters in theſe arts, and proved > Es 
too ſucceſsful in them. If the fruits have been honour- q 

| able to religion or beneficial -to mankind, let them re- 
joice in them: but as for us, we will rather glory in . 

having never come into the ſecret of ſuch men; nor taken 

up their language into our lips. We have never con- 

taminated the houſe of God, and proſtituted the ordi- 

nances of religion, for ſuch purpoſes as theſe. We con- 

feſs we have not faſted for kindling ſuch ſtrife and de- 

bate, or to ſmite with the fiſt of wickedneſs, or to awake 

the ſword of violence. Our prayer is pure from ſuch un- 

hallowed fire: we never preſumed to invoke the God of 

battles to go forth with our armies, and to crown them with 

ſucceſs in this enterprize: nor could we in faith requeſt 

his bleſſing on intereſts pronounced by him long ago ac- 

curſed, or in attempting to aſſociate the true God with idols. 

But will it follow, that we act in concert with the enemy, 

are plotters againſt the authority we live under, and with 

no good to the proſperity and peace of our nation? We 

are ſufficiently juſlified on this head, in the approbation 

and continued peace of our own mind; and the time will 


8 come; we doubt not, when we will alſo be acquitted in the 
Ty judgment of our country, when the perverſe: ſpirit that 
le is now mingled in the midſt of it ſhall ceaſe, and when 
f even the people who delight in war, and are now ſo loud 

8 and liberal in their accuſations, ſhall, by the over-ruling 
6 operations of an angry Providence, and from the feeling 


of the ruinous effects of their error, be brought to a2 
better mind. TTC 
We have not alarmed the ears of our people in reli- 
gious aſſemblies with the noiſe of plots and conſpiracies 
ready to break out, to overthrow all government, and 
fill the land with aſſaſſination. and maſſacre, nor durſt 
we libel certain deſcriptions and ſocieties of men before 
the Lord, as hatching or patronizing ſuch ſhocking crimes, 


% 


Will reckon it much more 


even when the volce "of authority —— fon to Dane 


mee 


that way. When the evidence doth not appear 
tory. thoſe h are not Rong W Luke; g 
againſt their neighbour, and who 75 105 r ined va | 
awe-of- the. divine omniſcient eker from tterin he 
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religion, i 5 ſuch caſes, to forbear... Neither th 1 HaIBAT 
rumour 0 the. time, nor the voice of 5 E „ 
ficient warrant to the conſciences of mint ters 775 TT 


tlans in ſuch acts, when they canhot” be” perluaded* . 


obligati 
of God or man obliged them, and while the decorum 
* their . the nature _ N as Well 
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their own mind. We recollect what ſome Faithful ni 


niſters ſuffered i in Scotland, under James VI. for Teruj <> 


ling to keep an anniverſary thankſgiving] wid to "r&-&chd , 
from their pulpits the language of the court in ale dar 
and much conteſted" matter of the Gowry' conifpitacy-* 3 

We have read no royal proclamatibns in our churches, 
preſcribing the fentiments and ſtraiil of public prayers in 
reference to the ſtate of public affairs in this turbulent 
period: but neither has this been done on any former 
occaſion, as a free judgment as to cauſes of hamiliarion, - 


about prevailing fins and dangers, and the conducking 
of religious worſhip, has always been conſideted by %, 8 


as a privilege belonging to che church. We have taken, 


in our diſtin&@ religious capacity, no ſactive ſhare in . 


litary enrolments or levies : "miniſters have not ſpentauy 
part of the ſabbath in publiſning or enforeing ecdicts, Br - 
citations for ſuch purpoſes: for though it Werela eauſc 
in which they had freedom to take an active part, they 


would ſtill conſider ſuch matters as altogether foreign 


to the ſacred office, and the deſign of Chriſtian aſſemblies. 
Seceding congregations form no diſtinct department 


| of the civil ſtate: they cannot be legally confidered/as 
forming any part of it at all: the official eee Aer . 


in them are not ſo much as acknowledged to exiſt: 


would then be abſurd to ſuppoſe that they owe any oa 
. culiar-and- ſeparate acts of obedienee and ſervice, as a 
body, to government; or that their miniſters, Whatever 
others may be ſuppoſed to be, can lie under any legal 
ion to make ſuch publications.” 2 And while n law 
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3 well as due regar Irit otic of their? 
flocks, and to the religious obſervatice of the Sabbark” 


 forbad them, thus ta confound affairs and offices fo ' | 
vtry diftinE, had they of their own accord ruſhed for- 


- 


ward to Tuch ſervices, to act the part of civil oificers, - 


at ſuch a time, and in ſuch a cauſe, either ſeized the 


ſword; and appeared in military array themſelves, or : 
blown the warlike trumpet to excite others to do fo, + 


ot even to preſent their voluntaty oblations to the altars 
dedicated to relentlefs carnage”; ort had they proftirut-" 
ell the authority and rewards of religion, as ſome have 
nvtoriouſly' done, by holding out celeſtial crowns of 
glory, even fuperior to thoſe of religious martyts, as the 

certain portion of all who ſhould loſe their lives in this 


warfare, would they not have expaſed themſelves to a 


 ſeverer rebuke from their Lortt than that once given to 
the diſciple; who, in raſh aud intempetate zeal, drew 


the ſword to ſmite? By ſuch means would not their 


miniſtry have been juſtly blamed ? Inſteadof acting of 
in the ſpirit of the goſpel, and ſpeaking the words 
of truth and ſoberneſs, would they not have re. 
ſembled the fanatical prieſtly incendiaries in the 
ancient and modern crufades of Rome, or the bloody 
_ Vizirs and furious Imans of the falſe” prophet, who, 
in their bluſtering and impious'rodomontade, promiſe ' 
nothing leſs than the delights of Paradiſe, to the delud - 
ed victims who follow'tlicir ſuppoſed holy banners? 
Perhaps too, the people of their connection may not 


have ſhown great forwardneſs to ſubſcribe their names, 
along with their ſuperiors, to city or county declara- 
tions, addreſſes, or affociations, framed in oppobtion to 


the plans of reform, and expreſſive of full confi- 


dience in the wiſdom and rectitude of admigiſtration. 
But while theſe were of a voluntary nature, required 


55 no legal authority, furely deeliningſto engage in them 
could not be imputed to any as a crime; nor need the 


 backwardneſe'of common people, in ſuch caſes, appear 
any thing ſtrange, even though the vague and unlimit- 


ed profeſſions of attachment to the Britiſh" conſtitutĩon 


_ nid complex ſyſtem of laws, the reprobation of ideas ok 
reform, and the approbation of particular meaſure - 
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militafy heralts, or recruiting” ſergeants, lad they” 
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which ſtate-miniſters were Promating or 3 ak 
home or abroad (uſually contained in the papers refer- 
red to,) had furniſhed them with no particular feruples. 
Feaceable and prudent people will always he avetſe, to 
involve themſelves unneceſſatily in public diſputes and 
political intrigues, and wary of pledging themſelves to 
meafures that relate to matters remote from their ſphere” 
of life, and the import and conſequences of which, they 
may be unable cleatly to judge. 'Profeſſions and en- 
gagements of this kind, aſſented to in a noiſy eroud, or 
in drunken meetings, under the influence of ſuperiors, 
often without judgment, and without meaning, in 
vhich the moſt abje ct or diſſipated are ready to be fore - 
moſt, can be no ſure bond of obedience; or even a' cer- 
tain criterion of popular opinion; though too often t 
may ſerve the miſchievous purpoſes” of emboldenig. | 
_ miniſters to carry on their favourite and ruinous. 
ſchemes, with a higher hand. As for thoſe. ſocieties, 
or elubs of gentlemen, whoſe zeal prompted. them to 
cent new bonds or oaths, as teſts of Toyalty, not pre- 
ſcrided by the legiſlature, and who endearoüred 
threats, and all means in their power, to impoſe. chem 
on the people indiſeriminately, or on their own immedi- 
ate dependents (of which inſtances, occurred} theß 
were ſurely. guilty of an outrage on the conſtitution of 
their country, as well as on the rights of their fellow- 
ſubjeQts 3 and if any legal puniſhment was incurred 
it was by thoſe who bad thus invaded the province 5 
the legiſlature, rather than the people who refuſed com- 
pliance with their arbitrary requiſitions, while dif poſed” 
10 live peaceably.. It has been obſerved too, that 53 1 
pretence of ſuch engage ments and aſſociations to keep 
the peace, it was, in many places, remarkably diſturb= 
ed; riots, inſults, and diforders of vazious Wage hav- | 
ing been the chief and moſt apparent effects. "14543 þ 
As for addreſſes to the throne, religious bodies in the” 
ſituation of Seceders, having no ſhare in public manage - N 
ments, receiving no emoluments, and enjoying no di- 
rect protection from government, and who are not ſo 
much as known in law, ſeem to have little call to in- 
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courts. of princes, or to attend miniſterdl. jepges; and. : 
if, we: axe not miſipformed,! the eſtabliſhed cetemonial 
hardly.admits of their. being received 1 in ſuch a capacity. 
At any rate, when they have not a vie w of accommer, 
dating themſelves to the wiſhes of à court and agopting 
its gurrent language, prudence would adviſe to decline 
ſuch addreſſes except when the diſcharge of ſome preſs. | _ 
fing duty demands them It may cafity'! be conceaved,... 
that if they were to ſtep. forward, in Eritical and dan- 
gerous, times, only to peak free and diſagreeabh le truth, 
to offer rremonſtrance, o faithful admontion, or were 
they, merely. 1 their profcliion of ſoyalty and fer... 
with ;unfaſhionable, , however needfal, limitations . bo 
they would. be very unwelcome guelts..., Seceders,who, 
never before, contidered it as 4 neceſſary mode of ſuhe , 
ing theit attachment to the ruling powers, to preſent a ut 
addrefles, even on events of the molt, joyful kind, ian 
the height of Britain's proſperity, had little induce - 
ment to begin, i in ſuch, turbulent times, in reference to 
ures or ævents, that may involve in them not . 
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„When ay VIII w was. bh HA to himſelf th the 
ecclefialtical ſupremacy which he had, wrefted from the 
Pope, he clergy of the Synod of Vork, in an addreſs, 
promi ſed fubjection to him as the head. of the church, 
as Far as. The lar of Chri ft. did. permit 3 5. but the anti- 
chriſtian. deſpot, refuſed to admit, ſuch a reſtriction, 
but obliged them to ſubmit themſclves without reſerve. 

1 Since the date of the foregoing Declaration, an 
Addreſa to his Majeſty, from the Aſſociate Synod, 
(chat commonly called the Burgher) bas been publiſhed. 
It is needful, for the ſake of thoſe who are not well ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of the gece ſſion, to notice that 
there are two Synods in Scotland, who ſtill take the 
name of the Aſſociate Synod, ever ſince their ſeparati- 
on, in the year, 747: and this they do often without 
any diſoriminating deſignation, a cireumſtance that 
tends greatly to miſlead the public, and may impoſe on 


thoſe who come after, as to the real ſentiments and pro- 
ceedings 


A, 
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alma! to oaths required ieee er 
2 of lay alty, or as qualilications fur particuler of. 
fees, none of them have het been impoſed uppn the 
people at large in Britain, and it is hoped, never will 
_ neither haue Seceders of late indicated any change of 
the ir vie vs or practice as to any of tem. The ugh at- 
tached to the civil conſtitution, . they have ever e 
to recognize and engage by the ſole mnity of an oath to 
'  Lupport,allithat has been mixed with or àppended to it: 
N they could not Fwcar a nulliy and- SPIT ee 
Sen Siena! 2113 20] 'k 5 
3 ie as 8 are in danger of being on- 
founded together. This vindication, the reader may 
know, applies: only to Seceders, ſo far as they retain, 
and act in conformity to the genuine principles of the 
Synod, 28 originally conſtituted : which that party, in 
many inſtances, have notoriouſſy contravened- Such 
an addreſs; however, even from that Body, cauſed not 
da litile ſorprize, eſpecially when the well. known ſenti- 
_ ? ments, and-former-condudt'of many members of court 
are conſidered-. Whatever ſoothing words: they may, 
in return, have received from another quarter, they will 
hardy expect. the hearty gratulations, even of ihe ma- 
Jjority of their on body, on that account. He that 
looks: into theſe firſt-fruirs of Seceding Addreſſæs, in 
order to find ſome ,re-buddings of the vigorous Ipirit 
of the old Whigs and Covenanters of lalt age, —any 
- appropriate. language becoming of -a' free cccleſiaſticel 
court, ab y thing pointing to a religious improvement 
of the ſtrange cvents of theſe times, - any, even the moſt 
diltant hint, that thoſe who fit at the kelm of affairs, 
may poſſibly b be liable to ſome degree of miſtake, or blame;- 
or that all from the throne to the cottage, bay the 
Heishelt, reaſon. 10 dread. accumylating gRilty, and im- 
Feugibg Judgments, — will be breatly difappointed,, Not 
14 word. f theſe ;. but the common place language of 
#16 rel) Profellions, a and eder ene 
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mer religious Coyenants, nor „ 
chemſehes under two oaths,in any points intompatible. 
Though they.are willing, in their ſtation, to co · operate 
il the neceſſary: dervices far the welfare of the commu - 
nity, while they can be ſatisſied in their on mind that 
they are in matter, manner, and end, lawful, yet they 
have not freedom to undertake the diſcharge of inferior 
offices by ſwearing unlimited actiye obedience to all the 
in junctions of ſubordinate: magiſtrates, or to a body of 
las or regulations, the ſull extent of which is to them 
undefined, and unknown. But this ſhould be viewed 
as ariſing from a conſcientious fear of an oath, and as 
an inſtance of probity, rather than diſloyalty. — 
it cannot be denied, on the one hand, that true allegi- 
ance, may, in heart and practice, be maintained, where 
there may be a ſeruple about the mode and extent in 
Which i it may ſometimes be expreſſed, ſo onthe contrary, 
oaths will prove but à flender tie where the ſenſe of 
religion, and attachment from a principle of duty, are 
wanting. Thoſe who, formerly or more lately, have 
: truſted to impoſed and reiterated oaths, asſecurityagainſt 
_ -. diloyalty and revolt, have had abundant evidence of the 
inefficacy of them. The experiment has uſually pro- 
Anced feemes of perfidy and horrid profanation z while 
conttadictory oaths have, as: occaſion: required, been 
7 WARS equal readine(s, fwallowed by the ſame party. 
While Seceders, in ſuch a facred act, abhor the TRE 
* trins of jeſuitical equivocation, and mental reſervation, 
{ bop: e Jutle allow the a or eee the 
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- their Hedldert benearh the eats: load that.is * 
to cruſh whole kingdoms. Bot it is no new thing to 
Tee eccleſiaſtical guides, as well as others, prove * as a 
| © bowing wall, or a tottering fence,” when the ſtorm 
; blows. Some will not ſcruple to view this, as an 
- attempt at the meun arts of political fineſſe or doplicity, 
or as an over-ſtretch of complaiſance, to which they 
have unawares been drawn by the blind impulſe of od 
day; or by the influende of ſome timid, trimming, or 


 Tpiring clergymen among chemſelves. 
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_ cad be made, either 1 in the. terms, 175 Legs e 
font of the oaths, by: y any authority i in ert 97 "har" 5 
r ene de 3nd while the exgisstfens s 
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inte ; Mouth, or re than tþ ole of 7 7 
ary, Jupiter or 1 Nor e Id an .* 
BEN eritertaining ſuch: views, connect themſelves With el 

3 deſtine [ocieties, bound together by oaths of keetecy, 
auch impfieit confidence in one another, or in 3 
= | _ demagopucs”: afeming the dir 1280 of them, whoſe be. 
ö | ſigus and proceedings, Thunning the light of day, m 8 
„ | all be carried on under the veit 97 yy? Werte' 27 
public yood, and needful reſorms, the object in theſe © 
_ aſlbthjations; Cuch methods of purfuin it would beter 
. condemnation, as being ot ſuitab th! for the purpoſe” 

_ of untawfbl conſpiracy, and diſhoneſt deeds of inefs, <4 
than any manly, great and good deligh : "Except Where © 
tyranny domincers, and ops up every other re 
redreſs, and prohibits any Rothad atteinpt to mecliorate' © 
public zkfairs, ſuch ſecret aſſociations, and onderhand 
meaſures, in a ſtate, mult not only be puſillanimous 
and liable to eien, but 1 and dangerous, 
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vengeance, with being conducive, : 
| 15 Wanka e It Kelende | to, be e 7 
inftahse ot 10 0 te Syno ds. cate, i idly. 19 | 
177 ö 1 the ee of FR 1 RLA8 Any io ates. 
that b eta 206 "th ey 1 prohibited. among their Conn. 
nettio ; certain oaths ufd in. -fome Ae ee 5 
or elle in which, they had reaſon. to, aj FOR. oh 
cople A in danger. ok f prevarication, or o Hy air 
4 a 7 . Tupe erſtitiouſly , or. lightly, - though. at. .the,, | 
ha: ard their own. internal p REACE,. and. the A 84 
of the” number of their aflociates' , Among others, 
rites and oaths practiſed it in Maſonic Hog whis 4 
have beenſo longfooliſhly honouredand frequentedby all ; 
ranks of Ep, in Britian, and throughout Europe 3 for. 
which tt ey. ſuffered much illiberal abuſe, at the time 
from the idle, the petulant,or profligate, 1 patrons. of 8 
fraternities. ” While national rulers, ecclefi; altical, and. 1 
and civil, feemed totally inattentive to either lin or e * 
ger in theſe. matte ts, they ſecluded. from. commupion 
thoſe who, had taſhly entered. into theſe e 
if they acknowledged. not, the offence,, not only. on ac 
count of the ſuperſtition. and profanity introduced i into 
the ceremonial « of initiation, but alſo on account of the. 
oath of ſecrecy. and fraternal union, adminiſtere, , While... 
all the, contents. of it were not previoully di cloſed... 7 
This was long before any alarm was raiſed about dane... 
gers to government, morals, and religion, from ms 
midnight, cabals, intrigues, and impenetrable my ſteri 
of theſe, a „ While, none yet dreamed that 
wany of them ſhould actually become the ſced-plots, t 
ſedition and treaſon, the nurfaries of infidelity, atheiſm 10 
and extreme licentiouſneſs, out of which ſhould grow. .. 
a formed ſyſtem of complicated villanies, fraud, impo- 9 
Gtion, doing evil that good may come, anarchy, + ap 
; murder, aſſaſinat ion, and otber enormities, the diſcloſure 
of which now aſtoniſhes zurope. It. is an error comma 
among, , ad to N the beginnings, and lower 4 
grees only to take à late alarm, n 
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wickedne 1 e bet We — 
in its more ſhocking and deſtructive ſtagess.. 
In five, though Seceders have formed a religious ' 
aſſociation, without immediate warrant from govetn- 
I went, for the declared purpoſe of promoting a publie as 
. well as private reform in the church, and indirectiy, 
and ſ far as maybe neceffary” to this; im tbe Fate alſo, 

i their) Driociples and views will be found very dif- 
5 t from thofe adopted by many who, have aſfumed 
If the name of Reformers and Enlighteners, whoſe 

| fchemes realized, along with 1 good, would be 

uctive of much evil. Neither is the reform they” 

k the ' fame ; nor are the weapons, the aQts, and | 

& | is by which they would attain it, the fame: Ir 4 
wing their object, they have always acted in the moſt 

"ef 15 ant ingenuous manner: they have difcloſed to 

33 All the world, the nature and extent of their plan, toge - 

5 ' ther with the methods they think fir and competent to 
them for accompliſhing it. It referves to every one” 
their place and office in ſociety ; is conſiſtent with 

| Htical peace and ſubordination, it diſclaims the uſe of” 

' force, whether by domeſtic armaments, or correſpon- 
dence with foreign governments, of invading armies : 

While they uſe their own rights, they ſeek not to invade 
tloſe of others. They willi to preſetve the life, and re- 

vive the ſpitit of old reformations; rather than to at- 
tempt one wholly new : they have followed examples 

long and well-known, and propoſed for a model the 
belt they could find. If, along with important matters 
common to the church, as abo, they have particu- 
larly adverted to the aſt and preſent ſtate of the nati- 
ons and churches with which they are immediately con- 

nected, this is only fulfilling peculiar obligations to 

Spich their birth and let in providence inevitably 
ſubje &s them; and becauſe all reaſonable anti practi- 
cal Plans of dnty aud reform, muſt be accommodared' 
to relative and actual cireumſtauces, and apply directl 
to times and objects near. If they have fanction ed 

- - their aſſociation by a ſolemn oath and covenant, they 
| Hive herein acted agreeably to the dictates and common 
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and he Big holy. 2 3045 10 * practice 
; Proteſtant churches, when the ſpirit 2 re for- 
mation.was-prevalcn.; z and every artes and word of 
this Covenant is ſubmitted to the inſpection of all; the 
ncernments of falvation, pure religion, and morality, 
are its objects; the amount of it will be found to an Fw 
ditional engagement to perform every duty they owe to 
God and man; the Supreme Being is the primary par- 
ty in it, and none may either hinder his ſubjects from 
paying their homage to him, nor can any on carth dif- 
ſalve the obligation when once contracted. Nn e 
Parties whoſe purpoſes and aims may be widely dif- 
ferenk, may often profeſs to have one common objec, 
and be agreed in many points. Good and bad designs 
may aſſume the ſame appearance, employ the facie 
terms, the ſame pretexts, the ſame expedients. But it 
zs a neceſſary part of wiſdom and of julkice, to Aifert- 
minate thoſe that are diſtin, Laſt age, when almoſt 
all the ſober and reflecting part of the Britiſh people, 
Joined in the ery for redreſs of grievances, men of very 
| oppoſite defcriptions, for a time acted in concert, as for 
a common cauſe. Though Preſbyterians, and Conſti- 
tutional Reformers, went hand in hand with Cromwel- 
ans, and Sectarian innovators, in checking arbitrary 
power, and overturning a perſecuting hierarchy, . yet it 
| ſoon appeared, when the queſtion of ſettling the nation 
came on, how oppoſite they were both in their ſchemes 
of policy and religion. In thEconyention-partiament, 
that reſtored Charles II., when a member was deelaim- 
ing againſt both, and repreſented thoſe who firſt en- 
gaged in the war in behalf of national rights, as equal- 
ly culpable with thoſe who cut off the king's head, he 
incurred the indignation of the houſe, and was ſevere- 
I reprimanded by the Speaker, on hie knees. Nothing 
can de more unjuſt, or of a more alarming tendeney 
4 than, the predominant difpoſition of the preſent times, 
to treat all deſires or plans of reformation of ivhate ver 
kind, with indiſcrimate cenſure or contempt While a- 
- Jong with this, by an unfair mode of arrangement, all 
_ the people are thrown into two claſſes, and reckonedjto 
ene of theſe extremes,” bag on third or in claſs 
1 f 5 Flas 
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He of 9 yet, it is PT Nees. 3 3 and 
the ſounder part of the nation... Such a ſpirit and. pro- 
ceedings, if perſiſted in, muſt terminate in utter conſu- 

ſion and ruin. But, however long ſalſe zeal, miſtaken 

politics, and party-prejudices may blind or pervers the 


judgments of bl. the time muſt arrive, When thoſe 


who. preſide in public affairs, as well as others, will be 
able to diſtinguiſh, in reſerence to religion in partic u- 
lar, between thoſe who are zealouily_ attached to the 
Chriſtian faithand conſtitutions ;received among Proteſ- 
.rants, in their proſecution of further reformation, , and 
attacks upon eſtabliſhed corruptions, and thoſe who at- 
tempt the ſame object, upon the principles of French 
infidels, German Lluminati, or an Iriflx Catholic union. 
Thougb the latter may be agreed. with the former a- 
bout many prominent evils that call for-abolitian, they 
can ever be at one, in the more. important deſign, of re 
edifying the demoliſhed or defaced fabric: The plan of 
the latter, when ſucceſsſul, will indeed rid the world of 
corrupt eltabliſhments and prieſtcraft, that fo long hath. 


-bewitched the vations but along with. droſs and. 


rubbiſn will ſweep away the golden ore. The fire of 


.their revolutions, , not ſatisfied. with conſuming. the. 
: apood, Ihe hay, and flubble, that men. have heaped up for 


ages, will alſo burn up all that is precious, Wbile it 
reduces to aſhes! the towers and temples of Babel, it 


will not ſpare. the beäutiful palaces of Zion. In po- 


. Piſh, or other idolatrous, de ſpotic, or intolerant nati- 
ons, the operation of theſe prineiples, may .doubtleſs,. 
in the providence. of God, remove out-ofithe, way an en- 

ormous maſs of evils, and fo: remotely prepare for tbe- 
introduction of a beiter ſyſtem; ; bat were they, to be 
applied, and xeduced to ended in Proteſtant Kingdoms, 
where a: lree government, and re ſqrmed religion, have 
previouſly. been admitted and ſettled, their qperatian, 


in the firlt inſtance, would be unſpeakabſy miſehieyags, 


and their effects ſo much the, mere deplorable in, pro- 


portion ic ha gteater g that. would. thereby be 2 


i. ſtroyed. 4.24173 


* Ii cannot be (opp ppoſed e real 1150 ofxeligion, - 
can rejoice at the ile and * of that ſyſtem of 
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innovation that u e ſuch 5 


changes abroad, and-that yet threatens to ſhake what 


is moſt cſtablithed in-other nations, in any other view : | 
than bs it was directed "againſt notorious. exils, which 


genuine Chriſtianity, enlightened reaſon, and good po- 


licy, muſt equally reprobate. As evils are often of a 
mixed kind, and affect the intereſts of mankind in dif- 
ferent reſpects, ſo they may be viewed through a dif- 
ferent medium, be approved on different principles, and 
by different perſons in a different manner. The phi - 
loſopher will attempt reform on his own ideas; the po- 
litican on his, and the Chriſtian on principles different 
#rom, and ſuperior to both. An the great work of na- 
tional regeneration, each of theſe may have their diſ- 
tinct part to act, and their diſtinct ends to gain, and all 
of them uts ful and to the greater perfection of the 
work, they maſt all conſpire and act in uniſon together. 
Where the Chriſt ian hath no ſhare, the work muſt. ne- 
neffarly be marred, and left unßniſhed. 
But at a period when the old eſtabliſliments, chronghs 


out the greater part of Europe, exhibited marks of in- 


curable and increaſing corruption, when the greateſt” 


_ abuſes: pervaded every order and department ; when, 


at the ſame time, the means of information and occaſt- 
ons of excitement to change, were become ſo frequent 


and powerful, when the flavery of the mind, as well as 


the body began to be more ſeverely felt than formerly, 


Was it any thing ſur 718 that perſons of very different 


deſoriptions, of very different moral and religious as well 
a's political principles, ſhould have joined together in 


the cry for ſome new order of things 7 7 When the . 


rery of iniquity, that had reigned fort ages, continued to 
exert force, without any eſſential change, when almoſt 


all the abſurd notions, and ſuperſtitiops practices, 


that had ſo long baniſhed human reaſon, and religion 
together, from a great part of the worl4, which only 
thoſe who were in the judgment of God given over to 


| ſtrong deluſons to believe hes, could ever bare embrac- 


ed, and which were of ſuch a kind as to cauſe us juſtly 
to Vonder, how any laying claim to the prerogative of 
mes could, EVER If þ we darkeſt time have patiently 


3 5 endured 
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endured,- ben theſe were ever er meeting hs eyes of 
—_ - - the enlightened: in open day, and ſtaring every thinking 
| man an the face, ——breaden gods, adorable images,--- 
dead men deified, — ſacred relics, ——blefled beads, . 
chriſm, and Foes, Corpus Chriſti proceſſions, carni- 
vals, lents, —everlaſting faſts or feaſts, -papal bulls 
and diſpenſations, — epiſcopal conſecrations or abſoluti- 
ons. privileged drones and begging cheats, — ſaintißx 
miracles old and new, devoted lands, buildings, 
veſtments, precious veſſels, —a hierarchy of prieſts, 
with allthe attendant apparatus of courts, officers, tithe. 
gatherers, and canonical lawyers; of all which the public 
laws, the, ſceptre, the ſword, and the fires, muſt neceſſar- 
ly be the perpetual guardians and avengers ;—— when 
theſe and a thouſand other enormities, of which, thoſe 
only who have an enlarged acquintance with the ſtate 

of the world, and with the modern hiſtory of the church, 
can form any proper ideas, were maintaining ſuch acon- 

ſpicuous place in the midſt of the moſt civilized and 

potent nations, while diffuſive knowledge expanded 
the underſtanding, and induſtry and arts arouzed the 
energy of men, and while the fair fruits of civil and re- 
ligious liberty were appearing in ſome other nations a- 

round, to incite them to gain the poſſeſſion of the like 

advantages, could any true philoſopher, good citizen, 
or wiſe politican, have continued always indifferent or 
inactive? Why ſhould the diſciples of Jeſus be offend- 
ae, becauſe ſuch have been raiſed up to aboliſh that ſyſ- 
tem which heaven had long ago doomed to FeſtruQion, ; 

and which the earth could no longer bear? Should di- 
vines and ſaints be torally Ghent, and were theſe philo- 

| ſophers and republicans altogether to hold their peace, 

the very ſlones of the feeld would cry out, when the time 

of deitrudtion is come. Such political ſyſtems of re- 

_ Higion, as Popery, Mabommedaniſm, or Pagan idolatry, 

combined with deſpotiſm, are a violation, not of reveal- 

ed religion only, but of natural: they militate againſt 

- rhe light of reaſon, com. mon ſenſe, morality, the livertics 

= - of man, and the welfare of ſtates: in fo far, therefore, 
FF. _ vpon any of theſe grounds they may be oppoſed. Idola- 
3 EE "mp and upto f and falſhood, preſent a com- 
| mon 
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mon rs at. bc the arrows of UL og. 2» Fein 
may be equally ſhot : and when philoſophy, liberty, | 5 
and enlightened policy, are diſpoſed to join their voice, 
and lend their aids, on the ſide of true religion, i in com- 
bating a common foe, and in removing common nuiſ- " 
ances, they ought ever to be welcomed, Even their 
ſeparate efforts and unintentional ſervices. may be very 
important. 
In foch caſcs, the Proteſtant clergy-wan, and the good. 
Chriſtian, need not be. aſhamed to be found, (While 
keeping within the limits of their own vocation) on the 
ſame ſide with the patriotic infidel. The former do 
not change their ground, or their object they do 
not go over to the camp of infidelity ;, but the 7 9 5 
pher, and the infidel, by a ſuperintending Providence, 
are brought to adopt. the views, and to befriend the. 
cauſe of the Proteſtant. The zcalous defenders of all 
ancient and exiſting eſtabliſhments, with all their errors 
and iniquities upon their head, who ſuppoſe i it very con- 
ſiſtent with attachment to Chriſtianity, and the princi- 
ples of free government, for Proteſtant courts to make 
a common cauſe with Pope and Turk, with the Barba- 
rians and Scythians of the North, with Mamalucs, Arabs, 
and Algerine pirates, in the Eaſt and South, hitherto 
ranked by Proteſtants among the moſt noted enemies 
of Chriſt, the chief oppreflors of the earth, and the re- 
fuſe of mankind, will not ſurelyaccount this any paradox. 2 
If in the late and ſtill ſpreading convulſion of nations, 
the Lord hath employed the doctrines, aided by the | 
{kill and valour, of bold innovators, to make the throne 
and ſtrong- holds of iniquity, to demoliſh the temple of 
idols, and to free the great part of Europe from a griev- 
ous yoke, ought any Pr oteſtant to be grieved? Whe. 
ther they diſplay the banners of liberty, and boaſtof their 
patriotic zeal, in pretence, or in ſincerity, ſhould he nog 
rather, like Paul, rejoice, becauſe a great and needful 
work is done ? a work which the calm influence of re- 
ligious truth, the demonſtrations of reaſon, and of ſcrip- 
ture, and the i. ſmall + voice of the goſpel, had not ef- 
fected, nor could, in the circumſtances of theſe nations, 
bare cleQed. But of the PIE of the 0 ne 
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the mannitgde of ſuch a mes, the hots of thoſe 
<alled Proteſtants, are now become incompetent judges, 
either in a civil or religious view, partly from their ig- 
norance, and general indifference, as to the nature and 
Hurtful tendency of the evils aboliſhed, while they 
themſrlves have, for ſo long a time, been happily free 
from the experience of moſt of them. The fpecious 
tale of a change of the ſpirit and pernicious maxims of 
Popery, ſo often ſounded in the-cars of Proteſtants, by 
the artful friends of Rome, but which the more diſcern - 
2 ing policy, and the more vigilant 5 Git of religion in 
former times, always accounted a chimeta and a mere 
decoy, has at laſt gained ſo far on modern credulity, as 
to reconcile almoſt all claſſes of men 40 the hazardous 
ſchemes of a coalition of the incompatible intereſts, and 
4 confidential co-operation, abroad and at home, ſome 
of them formed on the ſide of eſtabliſned governments, 
and ſome of them for their ſubverſion. After a long 
Continued, and well-founded alarm, on the head of 
popiſh-alliances, and increafing influence of Popery in 
Britain and Ireland, and after a ſudden effetveſcence 
and ebullition of Teal, ſome time ago, on account of a 
partial extenſion of liberiy to Sakellee that ſoon eva- 
poyated into ſmoke, all denominations! in theſe king- 
doms, political and religious, are now: ſunk into total 
apathy in reference to a far more extenſive and actire 
ſyitem 'of defence and countenance. While Proteſtants 
appear to have ſorgotten their former jealouſy of Rom- 
ith prieſts and monks, or are become aſhamed of their 
Zeal againſt A hierarchy, and its ſuperſtitions, the never- 
Failing allies of deſpotiſm, the new philoſophical re- 
- formers, and political inſidels, feem now alone to inherit 
them. But the Lord cannot forget, nor will he ceaſe 
to inflict his vengeance on that kingdom of darkneſs 
and of | blood, till by their hands, or ſome others in 
their ſtead, be have utterly waſted it. Stroke ſha!l fol- 
low ſtroke, and one meſſenger ſhall run to meet an- 
other, as in the capture of ancient Babylon, to announce 
ts ſo many courts and kings the unwelcome tidings; 
that the great city is mitten, and her ſtrong-holds | 
1 And thoſe 8 tang N in the ſervice he 
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Vill ſupport and reward, till he have performed alt his 


-pleaforg;z though in their hearts chey mean, nor (94 


but it is their intent to ſeize the fpeil, and to tread 
down nations, not a few, They ſhall be allowed, like 
Cyrus, to parcel: out the- dominions of the -dillolving 
empire, and to diſpoſe: of her hoarded treaſures : Un- 
believing and atheifticab as theſe ; conquerors, may be, 
yet as pagan Cyrus opened tbe. priſon doors of the or 
preſſed Jews, add proclaimed- liberty to every man 2 
diſpoſed, to go up: and rebuild the houſe of their God, 


ſo may theſe, conſiſtently with their ſyſtem, open an 


0 
3 


en k e of pare Chaj(Weplty-in NE 
the kingdom of 'Jeſus. If the compariſon: be properly 


Rated between the old ſtate of many nations in the 


world, and that which the new revolutionary. principles 


tend to produce, the change from the former to the lat- 


© teryconlidered merely in a political aſpe@ uponreligioys 


Intereſts, mult, for obvious reafons, be accounted more. 


favourable: for, however ruinous, in every views 
"atheiſm would prove, (a ſyſtem which has never yet 
been avowed or realized in the government of an V nati- 
on) or however formidable infidelity, attended with the 
intolerant ſpirit and power of perſecution, would prove, 
yet. pure deifm, as implying on adherence to the prin- 


eeiples of natural religion, a regard to morality, and the 


civil and religious rights of men, however otherwiſe 
uch ſyſtems of religion as to Pagan, Popiſh, onMaham- 
medan nations man exhibit, combined with thajr, cruel 


* defparitm, and. perfecuting Minn. 
In fach days of ſhaking and. alaxm,Proteltant-natiops 
aan only be ſafe by ſtedfaſtly maintaining the reforma- 

_ . tion they have attained ; by 'advancing it where it has 
been left remarkably imperfeck, or. where it has 
_ + declined.; by the churches remembering whence. they 
haue fallen, repenting and returning to, do their feſt 
works —by purging out from amang them the remains, 

and the old working leaven of "anti-chriſtianiſm, apa 

| , miilar evils, whether appearijfg. inthe doctrines, the 
_ , 2 worſhip, the government, on dileipline of the chufches, 
eee vans Weird OE fee 
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laws and conſtitution. Many ſuch have undoubtedly 
"prevailed to a great degree in Britain and Ireland: 
many of them do ſtill prevail, call loudly for refor-- 
mation, and while they are retained, threaten us wick 
a cup of trembling, and confuſion, after the man- 
nerof other nations, even though the Lord, who is jral- 
ous and avengeth, ſhould nor require the blood of fo 


| 2 thouſand faithful Proteſtants, facrificed in former 


keigns, to the rage of intolerant prelacy, and arbitrary 


"prerogative, in theſe kingdoms, upon the prefent im- 


penitent N as we have reaſon to fear he will;, 
as he hath exacted a ſevere account for the former 


-- treachery and cruelties againſt the profeſſors of the 


_ goſpel, together with their other and more recent ini- 

_ quities, from a neighbouring nation, at a time when 
the ſpirit and manners of the governors, and people, 

ſeemed to be more mild, and after the glowing furnace 
' of perſecution ſeemed almoſt extinct. It is not in 
Joining in affiniry with the people of thefe abominati- 
ons, it is not in attempting to prop up the crumbling, 
heaven-ſtruck towers, hut in flying to the greateſt diſ- 


- * tance from the falling and burning city, that the ſafe- 


ty of any Proteſtant nation will in the event be found. 
Not by a blind attachment to old abſurdities, and ſenſe- 


ele or hypocritical forms ; not by eheriſting the fp. 
-rit of degrading ſuperſtition,” and fervile ſubjection to- 
men; not by holdiog up the pageantry of eccleſiaſtical 


pride and pomp, or by preſerving the dead bones, and 
- dry ſkeletons of national churches, held together by the: 


miere legaments of ſtate policy, or workly emoluments, 


While the fleſh, and animating 7 are departed from 
them, can the cauſe of religin be effectually ſerv- 


eg, or a ſtable government maintained. It is not By 
_ * denying, or palliating abuſes, when they obviouſly ex- 


"iſt, nor by bearing a heavier hand upon all who may 


mutter the word Reform ;—not' by the- ſuppreſſion of 


knowledge arid free enquiry, nor by multiplying ſevere 
©" edits or penaltics again ſt all who may complain of pub- 
_ lic grievances, —that public peace and ſafety can always 


be prolonged. Nor in great public conteſts, like the 
Preſent, can the intelligent, and ſerious part of 

à nation be kept ſatisfied, nor dangers be finally ward- 
0 f . . 
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ed off, by the oftentaticus diſplay of public reſaurces, and 


the ſpirit of enterpriſe ; by pompouſly celebrating the oe -· 


cafional and partial victories, which, in a ſeries of com- 


plicated operations, Providence may grant, or by magnify- 


ing the temporary ſafety or commercial advantages that 


may ariſe from them, while the general ſlate of the quar- 


rel, the counterbalancing evils, and what may be the pro- 


bable reſult of the whole, are forgotten, or artfully kept 


out of view; as children and thoughtleſs ſpectators of a | 
deep tragedy, may make themſelves very merry at ſome of 
the leſſer incidents and lighter ſcenes, utterly inſenſible to 


the plot, and whiat is likely to be the final cataſtrophe. It is 
not by ſhutting their eyes to dangers, and putting the evil 
day far away, that a people, iv” ſuch caſes, can expe 
ſecurity, but by inveſtigating and removing the procuring 


cauſes of calamity, and the occaſions'of public diſcontent; 
by ſearching and' trying their ways, and turning again to 
the Lord, when he ariſes to ſhake terribly the earth, to 
bring dovyn the loftineſs of man, and utterly to aboliſlf tbe 
idols“ :“ For whereſoever the carcaſc is, thither will the 


eagles be gathered together f.“ It is not by checking the 
ſpirit, or poſtponing the work of reformation, but by haſt- 


ening ſpeedily to effect it, and by calling in the united ef- 


forts of all the conſcientious fearers of God, and friends of 


morality, in the great defign, to correct the baneful in- 


fluence of long-eftabliſhed' abuſes and fyſtematic ebrrup:- 


tion on the one hand, and to counteract the attempts f 
libertines and of ill-intentioned nominal reformers on the 


other. None but ſocieties and conftitutions that are cor: 
rupt, and reſolutely maintaining their | corruptions, ' can 
have any thing to fear from the ſpirit of reformation, even © 
as the man who doth well has no reaſon to be afraid of 
the magiſtrate's power; but to ſuch as do evil, he beartth 


not the ſword in vain.” By a timely and regular reforma- 
tion, the danger of commotions and innovations are pre- 


| vented ; all the wiſe and conſcientious will be gratified; and 
reft contented ; and hereby the fallacy and evil deſigns f 


other pretenders to reform, will be morecafily detected and 


The ſpirit that has gone forth, and the tronbles prevail: 


Tag among the nations, undoubtedly call all to' ſerious re- 
flection, and reverential fear. The awful proceſs' which 


| the Lord bath begun againſt ſecure; idolatrous, and perle. 
Ls Fs A TAE ; cuting 


Ila. ii. 1), 9. + Mat. xxiv. 28. 
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euting ſtates, is not yet cloſed, a and we 88 that the 


lang uage and the tendency of it are not yet duly under- 
ſtood. Britain, in particular, ſeems to be-peculiarly averſe 


to receive the ĩnſtruction, and gives no evidence of profiting 
by the examples ſet before her eyes; it is likely, therefore, 
that the greateſt crifis of her danger may be yet to come. 
Theſe men, who are eminently God's ſword and battle- 
axe, whoſe rage ſhe hath defied and provoked, or thoſe 
ſtrange and. ungodly alliances: ſhe bath lately courted, or 


both of them together, may probably prove her ſcourge, 
il not her ruin. But though a nation may be irreclaimable, 


and though rulers may refuſe to liſten to the alarming ad- 
monition, ſurely none of the churches of Chriſt ſnould at 
ſuch. a time be aſleep ; nor ſhould their faithful watchmen 


keep ſilence, left when they ceaſe to warn the wicked of 
the evil of their way, the ſword ſhould come, and cut them 
off in their iniquity, and their blood be required at their 
hand. What can be more applicable to ſuch events and 
days as theſe, than the deſeriptions and admonitions con- 


tained. in the goth and 5 1ſt chapters of Jeremiah, through - 


out, eſpecially as they are applied and illuſtrated in the 


book . of the Revelation of Jeſus Chriſt. In reading the 


Ye following verſes, the hearts of all may meditate terror, and 


the friends of Zioa may have hope; nor need any conſider 
ſuch declarations, and the common application of the 
language and imagery, to the Papal. Kingdom, ſo long 


familiar to the ears of Proteſtants, as am antiquated tale, 


when the mighty Redeemer. is in the midſt of the execu- 


25 tion of his determined work, from which he will not be 


diverted, either by the petty interelts of nations, the poli- 


- tical intrigues of cabinets, or the combination of armies, 


« Babylon hath been a golden cup in the Lord's hand, 
« that made all the eue drunken; the nations have 


. drunken of her wine, therefore the nations are mad. 
« Babylon is ſuddenly fallen and deſtroyed: howl for her, 
. * take balm for her pain, if ſo be ſhe. may be healed, + We 


would have healed Babylon; but ſhe is not healed; for- 
„ ſake her, and let us go every one into his own country; 


« for her judgement reacheth unto heaven, and is lifted up 


_ * even. to the ſkies. The Lord. bath brought forth our 


« righteouſneſs : come, pod det us declare in Zion the work 


KY « of the Lord our God. Make bright the arrows; 
45 . the ſhiclds n his device is, 8 Ba- 


20 bylo 
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_ & bylon to deſtroy it, becauſe it is the vengeance of the 


Lord, the vengeance: of his temple. The Lord hath 


© both deviſed and done that which he ſpake againſt the 


inhabitants of Babylon. O thou that dwelleſt upon 


% many waters, abundant in treaſures, thine end is come, 
* and the meaſure of thy covetouſneſs. The Lord of hofts 


| © hath ſworn by himſelf, ſaying, Surely 1 will fill thee 


with men, as with caterpillars; and they ſhall lift up a 


« ſhout againſt thee. —And the land ſhall tremble and for- - 


„row: for every purpoſe of the Lord ſhall be performed 


„ againſt Babylon, to make the land of Babylon a deſola- 
5 tion without an inhabitant, The mighty men of Ba- 
* bylon have forborn to fight, they have remained in their 
* holds, their might hath failed, they became as women; 
they have burnt her dwelling-places, her bars are bro- 
© ken.—The violence done to me and to my fleſh, be upon 
„Babylon, ſhall the inhabitant of Zion ſay, and my blood 


ec upon the inhabitants of Chaldea, ſhall Jeruſalem fay.— 


My people, go ye out of the midſt of her, and deliver 
ye every one his ſoul from the fierce anger of the Lord. 


And left your heart faint, and ye fear for the rumour 


& that ſhall be heard in the land; a rumour ſhall both 


« come one year, and after that in another year ſhall 


„come a rumour, and violence in the land, ruler againſt 


„ ruler. Therefore, behold, the days come, that I will do 


„ judgement upon the graven images of Babylon, and her 
© whole land ſhall be confounded, and all her ſlain ſhall fall 
in the midſt of her. As Babylon hath cauſed the flain'of 
« 1fracl to fall; ſo at Babylon ſhall fall the ſain of all the 
« earth. Ve that have eſcaped the ſword, go away, ſtand 
& not till : remember the Lord afar off, and let Jeruſalem 
„come into your mind. Wherefore behold, the days 
« come, ſaith the Lord, that I will do judgement upon 


% her grzven images, and through all her land the wound- 


&« ed ſhail groan. Though Babylon ſhould mount up to 
& heaven, and though ſhe ſhould fortify the height of her 


« ftrength, yet from me ſhall ſpoilers come unto her, ſaith 


* the Lord. A ſound of a cry cometh from Babylon, and 
0 great deſtruction from the land of the Chaldeans: Be- 
& cauſe the Lord hath ſpoiled Babylon, and deftroyed 
„out of her the great voice; when her waves do roar like 
great waters, a noiſe of their voice is uttered, Becauſe 
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A | . is come upon her, even up flon, and 
=_ i her mighty men are taken, every one of their bows is 
: « broken, for the Lord God of recompences ſhall ſurely re- 
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on all occafions, to act a part ſuitable to theſe. They are ſo- 
lemnly enjoined to remember how they have and re- 
ceived, and to do their firſt works; and to hold faſt till the 


Lord come.“ Not content with a general afſent to a ſyſtem - 


of principles or rules contained in written formulas, or in 
ſtandard- books ſuffered. to lie dormant; not indolently repo- 
ſing their credit for faithfulneſs upon former deeds, in order 
that a religious profeſſion may be preſerved in life and vigour, 


and that principles may have their practical operation, 


it will be neceſſary, from time to time, to revive afreſh the. 


memory of them, and by all the ways competent to a church, 


frequently to exhibit them to the minds, and apply them to 


the actions of men, according to the occurring circumſtances 


and calls of Providence. If they ceaſe from their progreſſive 
and conſtant exertion, a fimilar effect muſt happen to them, 
2s to individuals, in the deſcription of the poet, 


| _ The reputation. 
Of virtuous actions paſt, if not kept up | 
. With an acceſs, aud freſh ſupply of new ones, 
Is loſt and ſoon forgotten; and like palaces, 


For want of habitation and repair, 
Diſſolye to heaps of ruims ——-. 


There are more ways than one of loſing the ſpirit of a reli- 
gious profeſſion ; this may be as really produced by negligent 
omiſſions and evaſion, as by direct renunciation. The greater 
part of thoſe who have departed from the peculiar doctrines 
of the goſpel, in late times, have not done it by openly de- 
nying or reaſoning againſt them, but by dropping them in 
filence, and declining, on proper occaſions, to' introduce 


them. The ſame danger may be apprehended in reference to 


other matters about which a church may contend ; for the 
teſtimony of Chriſtians is very far from being confined to a 


7 


few doctrines immediately reſpecting the juſtification and ſal- 


V # 
L * * 


vation 


Hurcuzs, who have had their conſtitution and profeſſion. | 
once ſettled according to ſcriptural rule, ought certainly, 


—_— | - 
- . * 


vation of ſinners. A body, aſſociated for oppoſing a torrent of 
prevailing evils, and for promoting re formation, like that 


with which the writer of this hath been long connected, has : 


eſpecially need to be obſervant of the courſe of public events, 
the ſtate and tendency of controverſies, and of public opinion, 
and to embrace opportunities of exciting attention to ob- 
Jets which they judge to be of common utility and import- 
ance, and to ſhew that their Teſtimony is not employed only 
about the corruptions or attainments of a former age, without 
reſpect to the preſent. e f 

The late commotions abroad and at home, in their commence- 
ment and progreſs, preſented ſomething very intereſting to the 
- conſideration of churches as well as ſtates. The judicatories of 
the Seceſſion, who had formerly explained their views ſo par̃- 
ticularly on the principal ſabje& of the preceding Declara- 
tion, had in theſe a new and preſſing call to remind their people 
and the generation of the duty of civil obedience, and of 
the neceſſity and obligation to promote reformation, when 
either the one or the other of theſe was in danger of be- 
ing forgotten; and to lift up their directing and warning 
voice amidſt the tumultuous ſcenes and awful providences ta- 
King place. They might have conſidered themſelves, like 
Eſther, as come to their ſtation and authority, for ſuch 


a time, and for ſuch a ſervice, as this, Even though no ac- 


cuſations or dangers had been particularly pointed at them, 
the care of their *ocks, regard to the ends of their affocia- 


tion, and to the general intereſts of the kingdom of Chriſt, 


demanded this at their hands; and ſomething of this kind, it 


may be ſuppoſed, was generally expected from them. That 


valuable Declaration and Defence of our principles relating 
to civil government, from which the leading ſentiments in 
the preceding are taken, and the SOLEMN WARNING, long aga 


Publiſhed by the Synod, are now little known, even among 


their own people. The former, too, is perhaps rendered of 
leſs general uſefulneſs, on account of its connection Lich a per- 
ſonal proceſs, and a temporary controverſy. | 

Though individuals, in the courſe of their miniſtry, may 
be careful to diſcharge their public duty, yet this can be no 


reaſon for Courts continuing ſilent. Every thing of this 
kind muſt appear with far greater advantage and force, when 


it ſpeaks the minds of the repreſentatives of a whole body, 


and when it comes with the ſound of a multitude, as the 


voice of many waters. The former is like an aſſault by a 


ſingle arm, and one by one; the other as the joint onſet of a 


whole arm 


For chele conſiderations, and others mentioned in the in- 


troduction, the writer of this, after he had tried, in vain, to 
obtain a joint concurrence in the Preſbytery of which he is 


a member, in expreſſing ſome judgement, and in giving ſome 


admonition, relative to the ſtate of public affairs, and after he 
had attempted to publiſh ſomething of a fimilar import, — 
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his own exoneration “, wiſhed much to hear the General. 

Synod ſpeaking in their own name, and pleading their own 

cauſe. He had no doubt but that they were convinced of the 

neceſſity of this, when they enjoined the buſineſs to be brought 
forward, and that they fincerely meant to improve the critical 
opportunity, the like to which they may never behold: again, 
while any now in office have a place on the mortal ſage, 

In this confidence the foregoing paper was offered, in expecta- AS 

tion that either that, or ſomething in place of it, framed in C 

their own manner, and to their own liking, would, with all ; 8 | 

convenient ſpeed, receive a ſanction from the Synod. In - 1 

f this, however, he is ſorry to ſay, he has been entirely diſap- bo | 
| pointed. If they ever ſeriouſly intended to enact any thing 

upon the ſubject, their thoughts have changed, or their 1 

; has relaxed ; and in the event they have ſhrunk back from. 

| the taſk : Nor is this the only buſineſs of a public nature, 

of late years, that hath been either ſhuffled over, or laid for 
ever to ſleep, after being formally introduced to the conſidera» 

tion of the Court. | | 8 

From the beginning, indeed, ſome had ſhewed a diſinclination 

to have any thing on this ſubject introduced. No ſooner was 
it entered upon, than it became apparent that a number were 

h not diſpoled to give it a favourable, or even a patient hearing. 

A clamour inftantly aroſe, in which ſome attempted to re- HE 

new the debate, though entirely out of order, about the pro: 2 

priety of any Overture at all, which had been determined at 

the previous meeting. Upon reading that part of the preamble 

| that took notice ef aſperſions caſt upon the whole body of Diſ- 

: ſenters and Seceders, as mentioned in a publication, bearing the 
name of a member of Court, (p. 2.), that brother, in great heat, 
complained of this as an injury done to him; objecting, and 
in form proteſting, againſt any farther procedure in that cauſe ; 
upon which he immediately left the houſe, not returning to 

take his ſeat again till the buſineſs was diſpoſed of: though 
all the ground of complaint was the rehearſal or bare reference 
to a matter of fact, ſufficiently notour to all the word, intro- 

_ . duced ſolely for the purpoſe of evincing the propriety of the 
Synod's attempting ſome vindication; without precluding 
that brother from his right of exculpating himſelf as to that' 
or any other particular contained in that publication, in the 
proper time and order f. But if the Synod thought them- 

3 1 8 | ſelves, 


* 


Particularly in © The Difference between the Old Diſſenters 
in Scotland, and other Preſbyterians, on the head of Magiftracy.”— 
A Serious View of the Remarkable Providences of the Time, and 

4 Warning, &c. with the Illuſtrations ſubjoined,” &c. &c. 

t It is to be obſerved, that there was then an order of Sy- 
nod for inſpecting and reporting upon the contents of that pu- 
„„ e | | blication, 
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ſelves, or the body they belong to, to be publicly injured, the 

2 ſurely a prior right, if they pleaſed, to exculpate thei, 

ves. | | | hs 

Though after this the reading proceeded without interrup- 
tion, it was obvious, that before the diſmiſſion that evening, 
near midnight, a very ſmall proportion of the members were 
preſent : he "remarks this, becauſe next day a greater num- 
ber ſcrupled'not to take a ſhare in the vote, Though the late. 
neſs of the hour might plead the excuſe of ſome, yet it could 
hardly be ſuſtained for all: it may too often be obſerved, 
thoughlittle to the praiſe of the judgement of modern Seceders, 


i . 1 4 1 H 


1 W 


blication, in conſequence of a very general diſſatisfaction ex- 
preſſed by members of Court and others, on account of ſeve- 
ral things in it, though the duty of loyalty and obedience to 
civil rulers, as hitherto maintained among Seceders, was none 
of them. If there was any degree of diſapprobation of the 
manner in which'theſe aſperfions had been mentioned in the 
 Effays, expreſſed in the preamble, this is what would una- 
voidably ariſe in the breaſt of every one concerned, upon 
reading theſe paſſages ; and was farther juſtified by the reſult 
_ of an extrajudicial converſation, in a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, at the former meeting, in which almoſt all preſent 
(and the meeting was very full) expreſſed their marked diſ- 
pleaſure with that and other things in that pamphlet, while 
not the ſmalleſt degree of acknowledgement was offered by the 
anthor for-obviating any offence it had occaſioned. This pro- 


duced the appointment of a judicial inquiry, though the Synod 


either have not yet found leiſure, or have not been diſpoſed 
to travel fatther in this affair. FRE ES 
'In the vehement declamation that preceded that brother's 
proteft, deviating from the caſe in hand, he began to find 
fault with that appointment, though, when appriſed of the ge- 
neral offence, and while he confidered himſelf as an honoured 
_ fufferer for having done his duty, he ſhould have been the 
laſt to complain of having a fair opportunity granted him of 
doing juftice to himſelf and bis cauſe. Being in that inftance 
_ out of order, little or no reply was made to him at that time 
on that head; nor did the Court then appear ſufficiently calm 
to liſten to any. The perſonal reflections that accompanied 
his invective againſt the writer of that paper, for the ſhare 
he had in any of theſe proceedings, he made little account of, 
while he was engaged in cauſes of a public nature, acting 
in them according to his own beſt judgement, and, at the 
ſame time, as a ſervant and ſubject of the Court. With that 


member he never had any perſonal quarrel, though the public 


queſtions, on which he may widely differ tom bim, ate; of 
late, hut too numerous and momentous; 8 


tion, wherein parties eagerly proſecute their local and N 
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that cauſes or diſcuſſions relating to the general intereſts of 
religion, or to the whole-body, are ſeldom ſeen, ſo much or 


ſo long, to engage attention, as ſeenes of unchriſtian litiga- 

differences, and vent their angry paſſions and ſcurrilities againſt 
each other. Theſe laſt, not rarely, will occupy many long 
days, and ſometimes keep many hundreds of people awake, 
and cluſtering in Synod-houſes, or in open churches, through 
all the hours of night.——It were to be wiſhed, that there 
had not been reaſon to ſuſpe& ſome members of (pending part 
of the time that evening unneceſſarily and impertinently, “ as 
the manner of ſome is,” in the adjoining room of noiſe and 
entertainment, waiting to ſee the conclufion, with ſome other 
view than to be in caſe to form a deliberate and impartial 


| judgement about the ſubje& of diſcuſſion. We have heard of 


a practice, well known in the ſecret hiſtory of a certain high 
and honourable Houſe, of ſome who have obtained ſeats in 


it, but are too much the gentlemen of faſhion and ſpirit to 


trouble themſelves with the drudgery and tedious detail of 
Parliamentary bufineſs, who yet, on particular occaſions, will 
not fail to be attending within call, to give the decifive YEA 


or Nay ; or, in their fox-hunting dialect, though they decline 
| 8 of the chace, they take care to be in at the 
eath. | | N 


When the Synod proceeded to judgement, inſtead of adopt- 
ing the foregoing Declaration or Vindication as their own, a 


great majority agreed to re- commit the buſineſs to another 


committee de novo. This, doubtleſs, in all ſuch caſes, they 
have full power to do, or wholly to diſmiſs it, upon proper rea- 
ſons aſſigned, provided they do nothing againſt the truth, nor 
fail in the diſcharge of any part of their public duty. Reaſons 


ſatisfactory, at leaſt to the judgement of the propoſer, in this 


caſe, were not adduced : nor was any thing offered as a ſubſt i- 
tute for fulfilling, in a ſpeedy, as well as better manner, the in- 
tent of the Overture. He could not confider the general ob- 
ſervation of a certain brother on the manner aud compoſition 
of the paper, as a ſufficient reaſon for rejeQting, or even 
deferring the buſineſs fine die. In matters of 8 im- 


portance, the affair bf words and manner muſt always be points 


of a very inferior conſideration : To all of theſe, eſpecially in 
dealing with common people, every minute and pedantic rule 
of modern criticiſm would be but idly and impertinently ap- 
plied. The fame mode of compoſition can neither be preſcri- 
bed to all perſons, nor be adapted to all ſubjects and kind of 
writing. For meats,” ſaid Pau], * defſtroyeft thou the 
work of God?“ For the ſake of words, or capricious modes, 
ſhall needful truths be ſuppreſſed, or urgent buſineſs be hin- 


dered? There are ſome, and too many modern divines 
| _— the number, who account it a more venial fault to 
he 


vtter heterodox and dangerous ſentiments, than to be guilty of 
| 8 i ag 3 


i 
* 
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a grammatical impropriety; and they will grant more indul. 
=  _ gence to him who ſubverts the order of law and goſpel, or 
Who breaks any of the divine commandments, and teaches men 
ſo, than to one who offends in the arrangement of a period, or 
8 perhaps ſome frivolous, or unſettled rule of a Lowth 
or Blair. 5 


1 k 


Dant veniam corvis, verant cenſura columbas, 


The Declaration, at any rate, both as to matter and manner, 
was under the review of Synod, and waiting their alterations 
and corrections. 5 5 
There was not more force in the objection of the ſame 
s brother from the weſt, (who has diftinguiſhed himſelf fo 
much as a warm partizan of the high. fly ing Toryiſm and 
Antichriſtian warfare of theſe days), namely, that the paper 
was a defence of the Societies, meaning, thoſe of The 
Friends of the People;” for at that time, the clandeſtine 
dangerous ſocieties that have fince riſen were not heard 
of. But whether the cauſe of theſe Societies was defended, or 
how far, every one may judge. Whoever weighs impartially 
what was ſaid on that head, will probably be of opinion, that 
the contrary concluſion might, with as much truth, be drawn; 
as was very properly obſerved by another member of Court at 
that time. Were it to the purpoſe for the writer to diſcloſe 
his real ſentiments upon ſuch a ſubject, few perhaps would be 
found, who have leſs confident expectations of good to ariſe. 
from the ſudden ebullition of popular zeal, or who entertain 
a leſs high opinion of haſty coalitions, 1 35 aſſemblies, 
tumultuous proceedings, and precipitant reſolves, ſometimes 
; the fruit of it. He has had ſufficient occafion to learn, from 
too many inſtances, how theſe uſually terminate, to prevent 
him from being forward to beſtow upon them «large mea- 
ſure of . or to hail ſuch appearances as auſpicious. 
Friend as he is to reform of every Kind, and to popular li- 
berty, he never expected to ſee a real and permanent reform 
effected by the upſtart patriots of a day, by a ſet of pert 
noiſy praters, by clubs, compoſed, perhaps, for the greater 
part, of raſh and hot-headed ſtriplings, without reſſection, 
without experience, without fixed principle, and without 
perſevering integrity. All ſuch mobbiſh conventions muſt 
prove like a rope of ſand, Thoſe who compoſe them are not 
more remarkable for the forwardneſs and impetuoſity of their 
| | proceedings in the beginning, than they uſually are after- 
. | wards for the timidity and rapidity of their retreat, upon 
the approach of danger or difficulty; when every one, in 
the haſte to ſave himſelf, will not fcruple to betray his aſſo- 
ciates, and the cauſe ; all of them, perhaps, baſely deſerting 
thoſe very individuals, whom their activity puſhed forward 
to the conſpicuous poſts of hazardous reſponſibility, and un- 
he © ds | feelingly 


feelingly looking on, while their perions or property pay the 
forfeit for their credulity in rel ing on their promiſed ſupport. 
It is not by perſons of ſuch a ſpirit, nor by ſuch means, that 
the public weal, in critical times, can be greatly benefited: 
But what is the good work that may not be miſmanaged ? 
or where is the cauſe that may not meet with falſe friends? 
With the Synod's determination in this cauſe, the writer 
at the time was grieved: he could not but conſider it as an 
inſtance of fainting, at any rate, of improper delay and ſlack- 
nels, in a part of public duty that required diſpatch. But as 
the bufineſs was not finally diſmiſſed, but re-committed, he- 
was diſpoſed to ſay the leſs, contenting himſelf with expreſs- 
ing his opinion verbally, while he had ſome proſpe& of an- 
other overture being prepared, and the matter at laſt brought 
to a deſirable concluſion. He was averſe to put the harſheſt. 
conſtruction upon the motives and intentions of the Court; 
but was diſpoſed to impute the failure of this attempt to the 
defects or improprieties of the draught then preſented, rather 
than to a diſlike in the minds of any to ſome of the principles 
contained in it, or to the ſcope and ſpirit of it. He there- - 
fore abſtained from making any other complaint, or taking 
any other active ſtep, at that time, leſt it might have been 
interpreted, as arifing from ſome undue partiality to any 
thing in which he himſelf had a particular hand, a weaknel: 
which all need carefully to avoid, or left it might appear to 
be only contending about a particular manner of doing the 
work, rather than a regard to the cauſe itſelf, In theſe views, 
he waited from Synod to Synod, expecting to have a new 
draught called for and preſented ; but he waited to no pur- 
poſe ; a dead ſilence was always obſerved on the ſubject; till 
at the laſt meeting in Auguſt, he was obliged to remind the 
Synod of that appointment, and to move, That the report 
ſhould be called for. This could not well be refuſed, The 
report was, That nothing had been done by the Committee.” 
Upon which, another member of Court inſtantly moved, That 
the appointment of the Committee be diſcontinued, and diſ- 


charged from the minutes of Synod. Which, to his ſurpriſe, 


was as inftantly agreed to, nemine contradicente. 
For this deed, no reaſon whatever was given; every one- 
therefore is left to put upon. it what conſtruction he pleaſes. 
It may mean, either that it is now-the opinion of the Court, 
that the circumſtances of the times do not render any thing of 
the kind required in the Overtures, neceflary ; or, that the An- 
gels of our churches are not prepared with their trumpets to 
give a certain found ;. or, that there are certain conſiderations 
of the prudential mind, or what may be ufually ſo called, that 
determine- them to forbear, as regard to peace among them- 
ſelves, fear of encountering public prejudices, giving offence 
to thoſe in power, or the like. But in whatever light it be 
viewed, many will think, 9 2 leaves an imputation either 
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of:the ſpirit: of counſel, of decifion, of vigorous zeal, as well as 


of unanimi y in the public cauſe of God, being departed 


from the ju ries of the Seceſſion, of whom it was hoped, 


that, like Judah, they would long have © ruled with God, and 


been faithful with the ſaints.” - It will alſo be a grievous 
ſtroke upon their own churches, and on the generation, if, 
amidft the-other dangers of theſe times, the words of the 

phet be verified alſo upon them: Therefore night ſhall 


pro 
| be unto you, that ye ſhall not have a viſion, and it ſhall be 


down over the prophets, and the day ſhall be dark over them. 


Declaration is brought forward to public view, with the name 
of an individual prefixed to it; and alſo in what light to con- 
fider it. It was not from any ſatisfaction that he takes in the 


= 


dark unto you, that ye ſhall not divine, and the ſun ſhall go 


Then ſhall the ſeers be aſhamed, and the diviners confounded; 
ea, they ſhall all cover their lips, for there is no anſwer of 
God *. From what has occurred in a courſe of years paſt, 

there is reaſon to apprehend, that a comfortable progreſs in 

their public contendings and Teſtimony is denied them; but 
that the facilir deſcenſus, the retrogade path, is only acceſſible 


to them 


- The reader by this time may. perceive why the foregoing 


troubleſome and expenſive taſk of writing and publiſhing on 
fuch ſubjects, to which he well knows the taſte of the age to 
be ftatedly averſe ; much leſs from any pleaſure he takes in 
differing, or purſuing a different tract, from his brethren, 


whom he eſteems and loves in the Lord, that he hath taken 
this courſe. But he deemed it needful to ſupply, in part, 


their lack of ſervice.” Hereby he addrefles them, as he 
did before, in terms like theſe: „ # 


the juſtification of the. common cauſe, by attempting to give 


i quid noviſti rectius iftis, 9 8 
Candidus imperti: fi non his utere mecuhmn :. 
; » +4 Li EF I IAA . Hon. Ee, l. 1. | 


As every member of a body is particularly intereſted in the 
charges brought againſt the whole, ſo he has availed himſelf 


of a right pertaining to each apart, of vindicating himſelf in 


the juſt ſtate of thoſe points moſt ſubject to miſrepreſenta- 


tion, and that are viewed as moſt obnoxious; to hold forth 
the ſentiments undiſguiſed upon certain topics, which either 


| the letter or ſpirit of his religious profeſſion warrant; and to 


diſcriminate intentions and conduct that may be laudable, 


from thoſe that are criminal, when they are ready to be con- 
bo Te i © -. founded 
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e-diſcerament, the conſiſtency, or the faithfulneſs of tbe 
.  Jupreme Court. There are indeed but too many ſymptoms 
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founded together. In this he did not propoſe either te i 5 ERS 
duee new principles, or to give a full ſtatement of the-old, 429 
nor to enter into the large field of illuſtration or argument. 
dut to turn the attention to ſuch articles as bear ſome relation 
to, and ſeem to come into contact with certain ſubje&s of _ 
living diſputes. He has not, to his knowledge, advanced 
any thing on thoſe ſubjects, but What he was virtually bound 
both to believe and teach, when at licence and ordination, 
in common with all his brethren, he gave his aſſent to this 
queſtion, Are you ſatisfied with, and do you purpoſe to 
adhere unto and maintain the principles about the preſent 
civil government, which are declared and maintained in the 
Aſſociate Preſbytery's Anſwers to Mr Nairn's Reaſons of Diſ- 
ſent, with the Defence thereto ſubjoined.” Theſe are not 
leſs the genuine principles of the Seceſſion, that the preſent 
judicatories may refuſe their ſanction to a new declaration of 
them, and leave the world to gueſs at their preſent ſenti- 
ments upon any of theſe ſubjects, in the beſt manner they 
can. Even the real principles formerly adopted by the Synod, 
can no longer be confidered as theirs than they may be will- 
ing to own them ; much leſs ſentiments not according 
with theſe, If there be any thing, therefore, offenſive or 
amiſs in the foregoing ſtatement, the publiſher alone muſt 
mo the blame. The Synod have fairly exculpated them» 
-LELVES, | A e, ; 5 
How far a change of ſentiments in regard to ſome of the 
principles contained in it, particularly in pages 25. 28. and 31. 
may have prevented their enacting this, and ſome other 
Overtures formerly preſented, he will not pretend to ſay. He 
did not at firſt allow himſelf to ſuſpect this to be any part of the 
cauſe; but it can now no longer be concealed, nor do they with 
to have it concealed, that the majority of Synod have adopted 
different views about national reformation, national covenants, 
and the diſt inct intereſt. which both political and ecclefiaftical . 
bodies have, and the part they ſhould ſeverally at in re: 
forming, ſettling, and promoting religion in nations, and other 25 
things connected with theſe. In theſe particulars they are de. * 
parting, it may be ſaid are already departed, from the former 3 
principles of their own ſociety, and of all the Proteſtant 
churches ; as appears from the progreſs made towards the re. 
' ception of a new Teſtimony, and from ſome late acts of S. 
nod, appointing a change in the Formula, to be. ſubſcribed by oy 
all in public office, and affecting the terms of miniſterial ang 
Chriftian communion, the one condemning part of the doc- 8 
trine in the Confeſſion of Faith, without ſubſtituting any 
thing elſe in its place, and even without a mouth being open- „ 
ed on the merits of the cauſe; the other for ſuſpending cove- 5 ; 
nanting for the preſent, till it may be done in a manner more 
adapted to preſent circumſtances ; or, perhaps more properly, 
to the new ſcheme of principles; a ſcheme that, in the opi- 
. a | | nion 
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nion of the writer, tends to ſacrifice the boafted reformation - + 

| of Scotland, and of other lands, to the ſpite and feorn of ſcc. 

tarian anarchiſts, and in its latitude makes a near approach to 

the worſt and moſt miſchie vous part of the Revolutionary ſy. a 
ſtem of modern infidels, that totally divorces government 
from religion, and. would aboliſh every authoriſed form or 
national ſyſtem of the latter. But on theſe affecting ſubjecis, 

he impoſes ſilence on bimſelf, and would gladly do it for 
ever, if he can be but ſuffered to maintain his firſt profeſſion 
and engagements, free from the imperious encroachments of 
innovation and impoſition, But when the filver cord of the 

+ common profeſſion of a religious body comes to be looſed, it 

- forebodes its approaching diſſolution. May ſuch an event in 
our cale, be yet in mercy averto@%:: +: - ES. 
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